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THE TYNESIDE WIDOW. 


THERE’S mony a man loves land and life, 
Loves life and land and fee; 

And mony a man loves fair women, 
But never a man loves me, my love, 
But never a man loves me. 


O weel and weel for a’ lovers, 
I wot weel may they be; 

And weel and weel for a’ fair maidens, 
But aye mair woe for me, my love, 
But aye mair woe for me. 


© weel be wi’ you, ye sma’ flowers, 
Ye flowers and every tree; 

And weel be wi’ you, a’ birdies, 
But teen and tears wi’ me, my love, 
But teen and tears wi’ me. 


O weel be yours, my three brethren, 
And ever weel be ye; 

Wi’ deeds for doing and loves for woging, 
But never a love for me, my love, 
But never a love for me. 


And weel be yours, my seven sisters, 
And good love-days to see, 

And long life days and true lovers, 
But never a day for me, my love, 
But never a day for me. 


Good times wi’ you, ye bauld riders, 
By the hieland and the lee; 

And by the leeland and by the hieland 
It’s weary times wi’ me, my love, 
It’s weary times wi’ me. 


Good days wi’ you, ye good sailors, 
Sail in and out the sea; 

And by the beaches and by the reaches 
It’s heavy days wi’ me, my love, 
It’s heavy days wi’ me. 


I had his kiss upon my mouth, 
His bairn upon my knee; 

I would my soul and body were twain, 
And the bairn and the ki 
And the bairn and the kiss wi’ me. 


The bairn down in the mools, my dear, 
O saft and saft sleeps she; 

I would the mools were ower my head, 
And the young bairn fast wi’ me, my love, 
And the young bairn fast wi’ me. 


The father under the faem, my dear, 
O sound and sound lies he; 

I would the faem were ower my face, 
And the father lay by me, my love, 
And the father lay by me. 


I would the faem were ower my face, 
Or the mools on my ee-bree ; 

And waking time with a’ lovers, 
But sleeping time wi’ me, my love, 
But sleeping time wi’ me. 


ss wi’ me, my love, 





I would the mools were meat in my mouth, 
The saut faem in my ee; 

And the land-worm and the water-worm 
To feed fu’ sweet on me, my love, 
To feed fu’ sweet on me. 


My life is sealed with a seal of love, 
And locked with love for a key; 

And [ lie wrang and I wake lang, 
But ye tak’ nae thought for me, my love, 
But ye tak’ nae thought for me. 


We were weel fain of love, my dear, 
O fain and fain were we; 

It was weel with a’ the weary world, 
But O, sae weel wi’ me, my love, 
But O, sae weel wi’ me. 


We were nane ower mony to sleep, my dear, 
I wot we were but three; 
And never a bed in the weary world 


For my bairn and my dear and me, my love, 


For my bairn and my dear and me. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Fortnightly Review. 


PEACE, 


‘Wo knows how often he offendeth? ”’ 
When conscience’s white light burns dim 
In doubt of right, that word descendeth 
Alone, trom Him. 


We cannot tell; we see but blindly 
Thro’ the strange cross-lights given to all; 
By rule than all our own more kindly 
We stand, or fall. 


So if, in this inspired disorder 
We seem at times to lose our way, 
And by man’s laws to cross the border, 
We can but pray! 


We can but say, we know not wherefore 
Man’s evil may be oft God’s good: 
We think he understands; and therefore 

’Tis understood. 


We can but feel, the mystic teaching 
Has told us over and again 
For God’s commands to slight the preaching 
Commands of men. 


Strange mystery! it was so forever; 
Then let the yearning spirit rest, 
Through the long trouble of endeavor, 
Upon his breast. 


Know that he knows; all else will follow 
As surely as the light the dark, 
And as the flight of hawk or swallow 
Rests on the ark. 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 


March 19th. Spectator. 
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A GLIMPSE OF 


From The Contemporary Review. 
A GLIMPSE OF NORTH AFRICA. 

NortH Africa is an outlying fragment 
of Europe, which Mohammedan usurpa- 
tion cut off for a while from its natural 
surroundings, but which the expansion of 
the time is now bringing back once more 
with marvellous rapidity into full com- 
munion with its own proper and original 
continent. Civilization is reclaiming the 
coast, always European, from a temporary 
flood of Islam and barbarism. Marocco 
alone yet bars the way, and Marocco’s 
days are practically numbered. 

From the first moment that a stranger 
lands upon the smiling shore of the Bar- 
bary States, this sense of familiarity, of 
being still everywhere in touch with Eu- 
rope, comes home to him strongly with a 
shock of surprise, physically and biologi- 
cally, as well as historically and politically ; 
indeed, north Africa has always been 
united to Europe by the Mediterranean, 
and divided from Africa by the trackless 
expanse of the great Sahara. The En- 
glishman who treads for the first time an 
American woodland feels himself at every 


step in a new world in the presence of an 


unfamiliar fauna and flora. In spite of the 
close similarity of climate and conditions, 
fresh types of life surround him on every 
side. In north Africa, on the contrary, the 
case is exactly reversed. In spite of the 
profound difference in latitude and in tem- 
perature, the world of Europe is still with 
him. Birds and beasts are old friends of 
childhood. The vegetation is the vegeta- 
tion of Italy and the Riviera. Olive and 
lentisk scrub cover ‘the arid hillsides. 
Vineyards disfigure the sunny slopes of 
the lesser ranges. Oranges and lemons 
gleam in every garden. Cane-reeds whis- 
per in the deep-cut ravines of mountain 
torrents. The clematis that hangs droop- 
ing from the trees and hedgerows is the 
great white clematis of Nice and Men- 
tone. The orchids that grow thick under 
the shade of the pine woods are the or- 
chids of Provence, of the Apennines, of 
Sicily. Nothing in nature tells us for a 
moment we are in Africa, except, per- 
haps, the fallacious date-palms; and the 
date-palms (like the Arabs who planted 
them), are as much intruders at Algiers or 
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Tunis, as at Cannes or Hyéres, at San 
Remo or Monte Carlo. They never ripen 
their rich fruit north of the demarcating 
Atlas range; only the perpetual care of 
man has ever enabled them to hold their 
own precariously against the chilly winds 
of the Mediterranean seaboard. 

The truth is, north Africa is not even 
by origin a part of the continent to which 
it has handed on its own much-abused 
name. The old Africa ofthe Mauritanian 
Afri has nothing at all to do with the new 
Africa of the barbarous negroes. It is, 
and has always been from the very begin- 
ning, an integral part of Europe, separated 
from Spain and Sicily only by the narrow 
seas at Gibraltar and Cape Bon, but di- 
vided from the great solid block of Negro- 
land by the wide intervening expanse of 
the sandy desert. Egypt, in spite of its 
Mediterranean front, is a true portion of 
the dark continent, a mass of Nile mud 
deposited seaward by the endless river 
fed from the lakes and snowy mountains 
of the far interior. But Marocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, and in fact Tripoli, consist of a 
single long subsiding sierra of the Spanish 
system, artificially divided from the re- 
mainder of its mass by the accidental in- 
trusion of the sea at Tangier and Car- 
thage. 

Whether the bed of Sahara was once an 
immense southern Mediterranean or not, 
it is at any rate certain that all the exist- 
ing fauna and flora of the Atlas region — 
in which I will venture to include also the 
hman inhabitants —entered the country 
from northward, from the European land 
area. The plants and animals are simply 
the plants and animals of Spain, Sicily, 
Italy, and Sardinia. The birds are just 
the larks and thrushes, the ortolans and 
plovers, that range over the greater part of 
Europe. The reptiles and insects are 
equally familiar in form and character. It 
is only in the extreme south, on the bor- 
ders of the desert, that true African types, 
like the panther and ostrich, begin to ap- 
pear as mere northward stragglers. A few 
freshwater fish alone link the fauna of the 
Atlas to the African world; for the most 
part, Africa in the modern sense begins 
south of Sahara. 

Nevertheless, while in every physical 
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and native characteristic the great bulge 
of land between the Syrtis and the Atlan- 
tic is all Europe, in external and artificial 
characteristics it must be frankly admitted 
that on the first flush it seems all Orient. 
The visitor to Algiers, and far’more to 
Tunis or Marocco, is struck at the outset, 
as he treads the Moorish shore, with an 
unwonted sense of novelty and foreign- 
ness. Everything ata first glance appears 
wonderfuliy unfamiliar, The tall and 
stately Arabs, in their picturesque dirt; 
the melancholy Kabyles, in their grimy 
burnouses ; the flitting Moorish women, 
discreetly veiled with haik and yashmak 
up to their too loquacious eyes; the 
mosques and minarets, the domes and 
koubbas, the horseshoe arches, the Mos- 
lem architecture, — all these seem to tell 
eloquently of something far from Euro- 
pean or Christian. The very aspect of 
nature is at the first glimpse equally fal- 
lacious. Date-palms and bananas in all 


the gardens give an almost tropical air to 
the squat and flat-roofed Moorish villas. 
Tall flowering aloes, and prickly cactus 
hedges remind one instinctively at every 


turn of Mexico or Jamaica. Strings of 
laden camels, fresh in with dates or alfa- 
grass from the desert, and negro traffick- 
ers from the oases, in gay-colored robes, 
increase the frequent suggestion of a 
southern world. Add to all these the 
gleaming white-domed houses on the dry 
red hillsides, and the tiled arcades of the 
whitewashed shrine where some _ holy 
marabout lies buried in the odor of sanc- 
tity, and the shade of the doum palms, and 
you may be well excused for fancying 
yourself at first really and truly in another 
continent. 

Lut it is all show, mere external show, a 
shallow veneering of Africa and Islam for 
all that. The country was, and yet will be, 
Europe. The very things that seemed so 
foreign at first sight, are themselves as 
foreign to the soil as to our observing 
eyes ; they are all Jate casual importations 
from warmer climates. The aloe and the 
prickly pear come across the sea from the 
American tropics; they grow in north 
Africa, as they grow along the Riviera, and 
on the Sicilian slopes, by sufferance only. 
The further you get away from the towns 
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and civilization the more do you leave 
whatever seemed Africa behind you, and 
the more do you find yourself frankly in 
Europe —except, of course, as regards 
the human population. The dates, and 
bananas, and agaves disappear; and you 
wander gradually into an arid land of ever- 
green oak and dry heathy plants, exactly 
like the barren white limestone hills about 
Marseilles and Toulon. Almost every 
species of living thing now found in the 
country on the Atlas slope has entered it 
first from the northern shore —from Pro- 
vence and Spain—probably before the 
Straits of Gibraltar were formed, and 
when land bridges existed v#@ Sardinia 
and Corsica on one side, or, again, vid 
Reggio, Sicily, and Cape Bon, on the 
other. The few southern kinds are, every 
one of them, recent immigrants or human 
importations. Thecamel is useless north 
of the Atlas; the negro is an intruder ; 
land, plants, and animals, all alike, are 
purely European. 

And so, with some trifling exceptions, 
are the people. The Arabs, to be sure, so 
far as any of them can claim true Arab 
descent, are, no doubt, Semitic, and there- 
fore Asiatic. But the genuine Arab (if he 
exists at all) belongs for the most part to 
the desert and the south; he herds with 
the camel, the ostrich, and the date-palm. 
The population of the towns and the sea- 
board is very mixed —most of it shows 
strong traces of European blood; and the 
population of the mountains is, in large 
part, at least as European as the popula- 
tion of Spain, Sicily, and Italy. 

Take, for example, that strange pale- 
faced race, the Kabyles of Algeria. They 
are an interesting people, these aboriginal 
Berbers — stranded Europeans, still vig- 
orously subsisting in the midst of an alien 
Mahommedan folk; Roman Christians, 
reduced for the time being to the outer 
faith and manners of Islam, but remaining 
for all that essentially European in nu- 
merous underlying ideas, habits, and cus- 
toms. To look at, the Kabyle is distinctly 
“a white man,” as they say in America; 
some French authors have even gone so 
far as to say that he presents “a decided 
Germanic aspect.” De Quatrefages con- 
siders him a surviving specimen of the 
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cavemen of Cro-Magnon ; English author- 
ities incline rather to call him an Aryan, 
whatever that may mean, for my faith is 
weak on the Aryan question. But Aryan 
or barbarian, palzolithic or neolithic, one 
thing is certain, the fair and straight- 
haired Kabyle resembles essentially in all 
important points the remainder of the 
Mediterranean population; and he does 
not resemble in any respect whatsoever 
the Arabs of Arabia or the negroes of the 
Soudan. He belongs to the same race (in 
a broad sense) as the people of Italy, 
Spain, and Ireland, not to the same races 
as the people of Egypt, Syria, or Africa. 
He is one of ourselves, a man and a 
brother. 

And as his blonde complexion, his large 
blue eyes, his ruddy hair, and his high 
straight forehead point him out at once as 
in all fundamentals a European still, in 
haik and burnouse ; so, in spite of genera- 
tions of Islam, do his language, his life, 
and his arts also. The Kabyle is no 
nomad, like the Arab of the desert; he 
has his house and home; he is a husband- 
man and a herdsman; habits of steady 


industry mark him off severely from the 
wandering Semite; a dweller in villages, 
a weaver of fine cloth, of woollen fabrics, 
of baskets, a maker of arms, of cutlery, of 
pottery, of ornamental metal-work; he re- 
tains still not a few traces of the influence 


of the old Pheenician art. Many of his 
productions are extremely beautiful ; all 
of them betray a true feeling for his handi- 
craft. Above all, he shows himself essen- 
tially a European in that he possesses still 
the instinct of the family. Ideas of that 
fundamental order cannot readily be put 
off and on like a coat or a creed. The 
Kabyle, in the midst of Islam, guards, to 
this day, the European and Christian re- 
spect for the dignity and independence of 
women. He is not a polygamist. He has 
but one wife, who lives with him, not in 
subjection and inferiority like the Arab 
woman, but on the same practical equality 
as the women of the more unsophisticated 
European races— Welsh, Irish, Norwe- 
gians, Swiss. In Kabylia the face of wife 
or maiden is never veiled; and, strange 
to say, it still bears a remote mark of 
Christian influence in the cross tattooed 
upon it in early childhood. 
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This aboriginal Berber race then, of 
which the Kabyle remains the purest rep- 
resentative, was in its origin and intelli- 
gence purely European; and its early 
history linked it, of course, entirely with 
the European Mediterranean civilization. 
Even in the wilder parts of Numidia and 
Mauritania, great aboriginal buildings like 
the Medrassen, or tomb of the Numidian 
kings at Batna, and the vast mausoleum 
of Juba II. near Cherchel —round bar- 
rows raised in solid ‘tiers of stone, the 
earliest stage in the evolution of the pyra- 
mid —display the force and depth of the 
purely native Berber culture. Brought 
first under the influence of Pheenician 
and then of Greek civilization, this Berber 
race showed the same adaptability to the 
new order of things, as did all the other 
Mediterranean populations. For a time 
it was a question whether Africa or Italy, 
Carthage or Rome, was to rule the West; 
and, when Rome finally conquered, the 
completeness of her conquest and assimi- 
lation was more remarkable in Africa than 
even in southern Gaul, in Spain, or in any 
other country outside Italy. It is surpris- 
ing how firm a hold Roman civilization 
took upon all these rugged upland valleys. 
North Africa consists of an arid and 
crumbled mountain chain, in whose tor- 
tuous recesses the French in Algeria have 
with difficulty planted a few outlying col- 
onies, and maintained an often nominal 
and precarious supremacy. But Rome 
Romanized as well as conquered. Roman 
amphitheatres, baths, and temples of ex- 
treme magnificence, even far among the 
mountains, still stand as monuments to 
teach us how thoroughly the Italian had 
bent the Berber population to his own 
will. Aqueducts span half the gorges 
and ravines. Mosaics and inscriptions 
turn up by the dozen. Near Cherchel 
and Tipasa there are acres of sarcophagi. 
Nowhere in the world outside Italy, not 
even, I venture to say, in Provence itself, 
do Roman ruins and Roman remains 
strew the soil in such astonishing num- 
bers as in Algeria and Tunis. Nowhere, 
too, did Christianity strike deeper root. 
Africa became the nursing mother of 
saints and bishops, of martyrs and con- 
fessors, of schisms and heresiarchs. The 
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country was, apparently, as Romanized as 
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Cisalpine Gaul; everywhere in the far 
interior Roman towns of striking size, 
adorned with triumphal arches, churches, 


palaces, and monuments, survive in frag- | 


ments within their shrunken walls to bear 
witness to the great Catholic civilization 
which has passed away, for the time, from 
all north Africa. 

It is strange to stand in the museum 
at Algiers — that beautiful museum so 
quaintly installed in the courtyard of 
Mustapha Pasha’s Moorish palace —and 
glance around at the modern-looking tor- 
sos of antique statuary interspersed among 
the foliage of palms and bananas that fill 
up the archways of that open arcaded 
patio. The antique remains belong, we 
feel instinctively, to our civilization; they 
are part, like our own work, of Greek art; 
between them and us there is no great 
gulf fixed; all has been but one uniform 
course of consistent development. Statues 
like those in every important particular 
(except perhaps merit) are modelled to-day 
in every studio in Rome, or Paris, or Mu- 
nich, or London. They are European, or 
to give them what is possibly their truer 
name, Meditearanean in type. Even the 


letters of the inscriptions are our own 
Roman alphabet ; the words are the Latin 
still spoken under slightly varying dis- 


guises over all the southern shores of 
Europe. But the building in which they 
stand, with its pointed Saracenic arches, 
its oriental tracery, its exquisite tile-work, 
its Mahommedan decoration, where all 
imitative elements are strictly avoided, 
belongs to another and wholly alien style 
—older, more barbaric, lower, intrusive. 
It is hard to realize that men lived and 
wrought here in Africa capable of turning 
out those splendid works of art, those 
fauns and Aphrodites, long before the 
carvers of the flowing Arabic inscriptions 
that cover the walls, had begun to develop 
their own beautiful but profoundly infe- 
rior school of ornament. 

Well, the Arabs came and swept all this 
away; they divorced north Africa for 
twelve hundred years from its natural 
union with the opposite shore of the Med- 
iterranean, and they cut off the entire 
coast, from Egypt to Marocco, from inter- 
course with the civilized world of Europe. 
Ishmael’s hand, here as elsewhere, was 
against every man; the Barbary pirates 
made civilization impossible at home, and 
precarious on the Provengal and Ligurian 
seaboard. Of course there was a time 
when all this might have been otherwise ; 
when it was doubtful whether Rome or 
Cordeva was to become the centre of 
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sweetness and light for the nations; 
whether Islam or Christendom was to 
evolve the philosophy and the science of 
the world. But when once that question 
was finally settled north Africa fell back 
into a mere seething mass of anarchists 
and robbers. Christianity, commerce, art, 
science, all died down to the Mahommedan 
level. For twelve centuries this outlying 
fragment of the European world relapsed 
into a barbarism that grew deeper and 
deeper with each succeeding epoch. Islam 
formed an impenetrable barrier to the 
southward progress of civilizing ideas. 
All peaceable intercourse was wholly sus- 
pended. Africa seemed more readily ac- 
cessible from the west, the south, or the 
east to European influences than from the 
old and natural highway of the north and 
the Mediterranean, blocked up by a hos- 
tile creed and a piratical people. 

It was with the present century that the 
return wave set in. Islam in its dotage 
began todecay. Napoleon’s invasion and 
the road to India brought Egypt first well 
within the range of European politics. 
But to us in England the rest of the north 
coast of Africa had less interest and im- 
portance; our concern lay rather with 
greater Africa—the Cape, Zululand, the 
west coast, Zanzibar, the river highways, 
the unexplored interior. To this day, in 
England, when we say Africa we mean 
habitually Negroland and the south ; that 
is the Africa with which we all have prac- 
tically to deal ; that is the Africa of * Brit- 
ish interests;” of political complications, 
little wars, missionaries, explorers, the 
hopes of trade, the undeveloped markets. 
Thither Manchester turns her longing 
eyes, thither the heart of Exeter Hall is 
yearning. But in France it is quite other- 
wise. Africa there means Algeria, Tunis, 
Marocco, the desert. That is the Africa 
where the French soldier has served with 
distinction; the Africa whose trade en- 
riches Marseilles; the Africa whence civ- 
ilization and perhaps even Christianity are 
slowly moving their way back into the 
great interior. 

I think we in England have perhaps too 
much overlooked the importance and mag- 
nitude of this vigorous French movement 
for the re-conquest of the Barbary coast 
for civilization and Christendom. Accus- 
tomed to penetrate Africa in the mind’s 
eye by way of the Nile, the Congo, and 
the Zambesi, we have perhaps under-esti- 
mated the value and reality of the less 
showy, but more sure and solid work, 
which France is doing for the world in 
Algeria and Tunis, and which, it is to be 
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hoped, no petty national jealousy on the 
part of any other European State will pre- 
vent her from carrying out equally well in 
Marocco. But any unprejudiced observer 
who looks at the marvellous result the 
French have already obtained in little 
more than fifty years in Algeria cannot 
help admitting that their conquest of north 
Africa has been a real boon to the civilized 
world — cannot help seeing that from Al- 
giers as a centre civilized habits and modes 
of action are gradually filtering through 
to the very desert, and winning back to 
Europe for the common good this long-lost 
province of Roman Christendom. 

The French, it is commonly said, are 
bad colonizers. That is true, if by the 
phrase is meant that France is not a 
teeming mother of colonists. French peo- 
ple do not recklessly over-stock them- 
selves. Swarms come only from full hives. 
But all that France lacks is the raw 
material; for energy, thoroughness, and 
organizing ability, nothing like Algeria is 
to be seen in any British colony. If one 
compares the country for ten miles round 
Algiers with the country for ten miles 
round Montreal or Toronto, the compari- 
son is, indeed, anything but flattering to 
our self-complacent colonizing British in- 
telligence. Here you are simply and 
solely in pure Europe; no wooden shams, 
no flimsy makeshifts; everything has a 
European solidity and completeness ; the 
vineyards remind one of the Céte d’Or or 
the Gironde; the roads are the magnifi- 
cent hard French highways; the walls and 
bridges, the houses and engineering works, 
have a French neatness and perfection of 
workmanship. No town in any English 
colony that I know of is half so much like 
England as Algiers, with its stately boule- 
vards and splendid warehouses, is like 
Marseilles or Toulon. For most practical 
purposes, indeed, Algeria may be looked 
upon just as three departments of France, 
accidentally cut off from the rest of the 
republic by the Mediterranean ; and Tunis 
is rapidly assuming a similar character. 
Yet here the French had to contend, not 
only with a rugged and trackless country, 
very unlike that unbroken Canadian plain, 
but also with a hostile race, an alien reli- 
gion, a lower civilization, and inferior 
social order. And in spite of it all, to- 
day in Algeria, among palms and aloes, 
mosques and Arabs, squalid villages and 
Oriental beggars, one constantly forgets, 
in the smoothness and ease of every-day 
life, one is not in France itself; one re- 
members with a start that this is still 
Africa. 
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The whole Barbary coast, in fact, is fast 
becoming once more Europe. Marocco, 
of course, still holds aloof, doing the “aw- 
ful example ” for Islam generally; but in 
Algeria and Tunis the change is rapid, 
and if France is not artificially cramped 
by the action of other nationalities she 
will no doubt win back Marocco, too, for 
European civilization. Already one branch 
of the great north-African railway system 
has been pushed back rapidly in the rear 
of Oran, along the Marocco frontier, to 
tap the Alfa trade, and to the district of 
the Tafilat dates, and to spread the region 
of French influence inland and southward. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that that in- 
fluence will not be interfered with. The 
Great Atlas in Marocco rises to a very 
considerable height, and gathers in the 
winter a thick coating of snow, whose 
melting supplies several miniature Niles 
that run down to water the desert out- 
skirts and the high plateau region. The 
country back of the Atlas, irrigated by 
these streams, is the home of the best and 
most productive date-palms. A line from 
Oran runs back just within the French 
territory, and approaches the outskirts of 
the Tafilat date country from the flank. It 
is understood that the French government 
contemplates its future extension. In this 
way the thin end of the wedge has been 
inserted for French influence at the back 
of Marocco, and whenever the inevitable 
overthrow of his Shereefian Majesty can 
no longer be put off, France may, per- 
haps, step into the vacant inheritance — 
if Europe permits her. It will be a great 
misfortune for the civilized world if she is 
not allowed, quietly and without any par- 
tition difficulties, to extend in this direc- 
tion her natural sphere. 

Marocco is the finest province in north 
Africa. It stands nearest to the Atlantic, 
and catches first the fertilizing rainfall. 
Its mountains are highest, its rivers larg- 
est, its harvests richest. It has a warmer 
winter and a less arid summer than Algeria 
and Tunis. But it is given over still, with 
the consent of Europe, to every possible 
abuse and abomination. The jealousy of 
Spain alone prevents the French from re- 
placing the barbaric government of its 
present masters by a firm, just, and pro- 
gressive administration. To leave this 
country under its existing rulers is little 
short of wicked; to hand it over, or any 
part of it, to Spanish administration 
would, so far as the interests of civiliza- 
tion are concerned, be much the same as 
to commit it still to the tender mercies of 
the Mulai Hassan of the moment. 
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Quiet people nowadays are no lovers of 
European annexation—of filibustering 
aggression, the carpet-bagging colonist, 
the beachcomber, the trekker, the bellig- 
erent missionary. They do not admire 
the “extension of British interests” by 
men, and calico, and Martini-Henry rifles. 
But there is all the difference in the world 
between such annexations as, say, the 
English landgrabbing of Zululand and 
such annexations as the French conquest 
and settlement of Algeria. France, 
driven by outrage, seized upon a nest of 
pirates, enemies of civilization, of com- 
merce, of Christendom, and turned their 
land from a “chaos of anarchy” into a 
quiet home of agriculturists and manufac- 
turers. For this task, more than half ac- 
complished, she deserves the thanks and 
gratitude of the nations ; for its comple- 
tion she requires their co-operation and 
their capital. 

Algeria has now already been Euro- 
peanized ; Tunis is fast following suit. A 
magnificent railway system extends at 
present in unbroken line from the frontier 
of Marocco to the sea at the Goletta, a 
distance of about seven hundred miles. 
It will ultimately, no doubt, extend to the 
town of Marocco, and on to the Atlantic 
at Mogador and Safi. From this grand 
trunk line, branches or looplines touch on 
the sea at Bone, Philippeville, Bougie, 
Algiers, Arzeu, and Oran. One subsidiary 
railway now reaches the desert itself at 
Biskra; another runs back through the 
little Sahara as far as Mecheria. The 
French engineers even hope ultimately to 
extend this last, not only to Figuig, but 
across the sands to the banks of the 
Niger, in which case Sahara, like the Py- 
renees, will have ceased to exist. Every- 
thing is thus already provided for the 
opening out and complete Europeanization 
ef north Africa, except the colonists; the 
harvest, indeed, is ready, but the workers 
as yet are far too few. It isa fine coun- 
try, few in the world are finer or richer. 
“The colonization of Algeria,” says Sir 
R. Lambert Playfair, who knows it well, 
“is a splendid work, still far from comple- 
tion. A long extent of seaboard, rich soil, 
boundless material wealth, a fine climate, 
magnificent scenery, the most favorable 
geographical position conceivable —all 
these ought to secure for it a brilliant 
future.” Just at present there is a “ boom” 
in vines going on. France’s extremity is 
Algeria’s opportunity ; and the phylloxera 
which impoverishes Bordeaux is enrich- 
ing Algiers. The wine-growers, exiled by 
that microscopic enemy, are planting their 
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vines on the slopes of the Sahel. But, 
apart from any such adventitious circum- 
stances, the country can hold its own in 
the long run with any other. Though 
Africa will never again be the granary of 
Europe (for in the matter of cereals India 
and America have cut the ground from 
under her feet), she has oranges and dates 
to supply the world, tobacco and wine, 
Alfa and esparto grass, minerals and mar- 
bles, all sub-tropical and almost all tem- 
perate products. Capital and population 
cannot long remain away from a land 
within twenty-eight hours of Marseilles, 
and still as rich in virgin soil and unde- 
veloped capabilities as western America. 

What effect will this coming European- 
ization have upon the indigenous races and 
the rest of Africa? And bow will Islam 
stand or fall before the face of conquering 
Christianity? Well, I think, so far as the 
three provinces themselves are concerned, 
that in the end the real underlying Euro- 
pean element in the population alone will 
survive, and will once more become truly 
European. The Kabyles and other Ber- 
ber or semi-Berber peoples, accustomed 
always to steady industry, are spreading 
themselves as laborers over the country 
everywhere. They take to the new ways 
readily. They will remain and increase 
before the face of civilization, while the 
nomad Arab retreats or dies out, or fails 
slowly by imperceptible degrees in the 
struggle for existences The Jews, of 
course, will also remain; they grow rich, 
and thrive under French institutions. 
The Moors of the towns, mongrel Mahom- 
medans, half Berber to start with, and 
much intermixed no doubt with the blood 
of their Turkish masters and their Chris- 
tian slaves, will likewise remain and keep 
up their actual, though not I fancy their 
proportional, numbers. But all this will 
only mean that the land will be inhabited 
by Europeans or quasi-Europeans, French 
colonists, Alsatian refugees, Maltese set- 
tlers, Italian peasants, Gibraltar Span- 
iards, on the one hand; and Kabyles, 
Berbers, Moors, Jews, on the other. The 
intrusive barbaric Asiatic and African 
element must go; the civilized and civiliz- 
able will persist and inherit. 

But will the remnant of the indigenous 
population exchange Islam for Christian- 
ity? Within any measurable distance of 
time, it is by no means easy to say yes. 
The crescent dies hard. As yet, the two 
streams of life, Mahommedan and Euro- 
pean, run on independently side by side 
throughout Algeria and Tunis, neither 
seeming very much to influence or affect 
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the other. They touch but do not mix. 
The difficulty of intercourse, due to the 
seclusion of women and the privacy of 
the Mahommedan family system, seems 
effectually to prevent any free interchange 
of ideas or customs. It has been the 
dream of Cardinal Lavigerie’s life, indeed, 
to bring back the old Roman provinces to 
the fold of Christendom; and if any man 
could do it, that ardent soul would surely 
have accomplished the superhuman task. 
For the cardinal is emphatically a man of 
ideas; and when Frenchmen have ideas 
they have them very badly indeed. He 
is a perfect De Lesseps in the colossal 
grandeur and faith of his conceptions. 
His chief ambition has been to re-erect 
the metropolitan cathedral of recovered 
north Africa on the site of Carthage, and 
to raise again the capital of a Christian 
province over the scanty ruins of the 
ancient city. The cathedral, indeed, is 
well under way, but the conversion of 
Africa still hangs fire. Brick and stone 
are far more plastic than flesh and blood. 
The White Fathers, who wear the Arab 
burnous, speak the Arabic language, adopt 
the native customs, and go as missionaries 
among the people themselves, have not as 
yet succeeded in proselytizing any large 
body of the indigenous population to 
Christianity, as the Arabs proselytize the 
negroes beyond the desert ex d/oc, to the 
faith of Islam. So far, the Catholic 
Church has merely scratched the top soil 
of Mahommedan Africa, 

Nevertheless, it is quite possible that 
when European influence extends uninter- 
ruptedly along the whole region, of which 
the Atlas is the central axis — when colo- 
nists spread among the upland valleys, 
when the Arab has retired or slowly died 
out, when Christians form the largest ele- 
ment in the population, when Jew and 
Berber have learned to use the French 
language — Christianity too may slowly 
supervene. ‘This, however, is a mere 
stray conjecture for the remote future. 
Islam has deep roots in the human mind. 
If it ever gets rooted out at all, it will get 
rooted out slowiy by insensible stages. 

And what will be the ultimate effect of 
the Europeanization of the north upon 
the great mass of Africa —that is to say, 
of Negroland? Very little, I imagine. 
Sahara forms, and has always formed, a 
great barrier. I think it will continue to 
form an almost equal barrier in future. 
North Africa will simply become Europe 
once more; the Dark Continent will begin 
at the Sahara. The “sphere of French 
influence” will extend southward, as far 
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only as the desert; beyond it, will lie the 
separate spheres of English and Belgian, 
perhaps also of German and Italian, influ- 
ence. Nevertheless, even so, France will 
no doubt contribute her share, directly or 
indirectly, to the opening out of the vast 
block of solid land in the rear. French 
ideas and French goods penetrate already 
far inland by caravan and camel, railways 
reach to the borders of the desert; faint 
echoes of what passes to the north of the 
barren barrier must reverberate as far 
south as Timbuctoo and the Niger. After 
what we have seen in our own lifetime, it 
is not impossible that winter stations may 
arise beyond the desert within the days 
of men now living, and that communica- 
tions may spread away inland across the 
almost impassable region closed to traffic 
for innumerable ages. 

That is the dream. It is to be hoped 
that diplomacy will not rudely shatter it 
by severing Marocco from its natural alli- 
ance with the rest of the unbroken Atlas 
range, and by building up again in Africa 
those false frontiers and artificial divi- 
sions which have burdened Europe with 
kings, and wars, and tariffs, and conscrip- 
tions. But all these things lie on the 
knees of the gods and the financiers; the 
Bismarcks and the Rothschilds hold us 
in the hollow of their hands. As they 
pronounce, so are the destinies of the 
world meted out. May they spare Ma- 
rocco the fate of separation from the rest 
of Europe beyond the sea, and build up 
one single compact recovered State, with 
one great trunk line of consistent commu- 
nications, from the Dra and the Atlantic 
to the Syrtis and Tripoli. 

GRANT ALLEN. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
SNOWED UP IN ARCADY. 


No truer saying was ever uttered than 
that “one half the world does not know 
how the other half lives.” And yet I am 
continually contradicted by wiseacres of 
the streets and squares when I meekly 
but firmly maintain that it is actually pos- 
sible to live a happy, intelligent, useful, 
and progressive life in an out-of-the-way 
country parish — “far from the madding 
crowd ”—and literally (as I happen to 
know at this moment) three miles from a 
lemon. ‘“ Don’t tell me!” says one of my 
agnostic friends who knows everything, 
as agnostics always do, and who is abso- 
lutely certain, as agnostics always are, 
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that they know all about you — “ don’t tell 
me! You may make the best of it as you 
do, and you puta good face upon it, which 
I dare say is all right ; but to try and make 
me believe you /¢ée being buried alive is 
more than you can do. Stuff, man! You 
might as well try and persuade me you 
like being snowed up!” 

Now it so happened that, a few days 
after my bouncing and aggressive friend 
had delivered himself of this delicate little 
protest against any and every assertion I 
might venture to make in the conversation 
which had arisen between us, I was awaked 
at the usual hour of 7 A.M. by Jemima 
knocking at the door; and when Mr. Bob 
had growled his usual growl, and I had 
declared myself to be awake in a surly 
monosyllable, Jemima cried aloud, saying, 
“It’s awful snow, sir —drifts emend- 
jous!” I drew the curtains open, pulled 
up the blinds, and lo! there was snow 
indeed. Noton the trees — that was well, 
at any rate —but all the air was full of 
snow. Not coming down from the clouds, 
but driving across the fields in billows of 
white dust — piling itself up against every 
obstacle — pollard stump or _ gatepost, 
hedgerow, or wall, or farmstead — rolling, 
eddying, scudding along before the cruel 
north-easter, that was lashing the earth 
with his freezing scourge of bitterness. 
At about the distance of a pistol-shot from 
my window the highroad runs straight as 
a ruler betw2en low banks and thin hedges, 
and we can see it far half a mile or so till 
some rising ground blocks the view. This 
morning there was no rzad /— only a long 
broad stripe of snow that seemed a trifle 
higher than the ploughed lands that lay to 
the northward, aad which were almost 
swept bare by the gale. Tothe southward 
there were huge drifts packed up against 
every little copse or plantation, and far as 
the eye could see not a human creature or 
sheep or head of cattle to lessen the im- 
pression of utter desolation. 

By the time we got down to breakfast 
the wird had lulled, and fresh snow was 
falling. That was, at any rate, an improve- 
ment upon the accursed north-easter. But 
it was plain that there were to be no an/z- 
jantacular or post-prandial peregrina- 
tions, as Jeremy Bentham used to phrase it, 
for us this day. “ My dear,” I said, “I’m 
afraid we are really snowed up!” Now, 
what do you suppose was the reply I re- 
ceived from her Royal Highness the Lady 
Shepherd? Neither more nor less than 
this, “ Whata jolly day we will have! We 
needn’t go out, need we?” 

Nathan, the wise youth — agnostic, as 
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he calls himself, which is only Greek for 
ignoramus — would have sneered at the 
Lady Shepherd’s chuckle, and she — she 
would have chuckled at his sneer. But 
as he was not there we only laughed, and 
somewhat gleefully set ourselves to map 
out the next fifteen hours with plans of 
operation that would have required at 
least fifty hours to execute. 

“The only thing that can be said for 
your pitiful life,” said Nathan to us once, 
“js that you have no interruptions. But 
there is not much in that, where there’s 
nothing to interrupt.” Nathan, the wise 
youth, is a type of his class. He’s so 
delicate in his little innuendos, so sympa- 
thetically candid, so tender to “ the things 
you call your feelings, you know.” Do 
these people always wear hobnailed boots, 
prepared at any moment for a wrestling- 
match, where kicking is part of the game? 
“* No interruptions !’” Oh, Lady Shepherd, 
think of that! “No interruptions!” 

You observe that our day begins at 
eight. When we came first to Arcady we 
said we would breakfast at half past eight. 
We tried the plan fora month. It wasa 
dead failure. Jemima never kept true to 
the minutes. We found ourselves slip- 
ping into nine o’clock; that meant ruin. 
It must either be eight o’clock, or the 
financial bottom of the establishment 
would inevitably drop out. So eight 
o'clock it is and shall be. 

At eight o’clock, accordingly, on this 
particular morning we went down as usual 
to the library — and, I am bound to say, 
we were just a little depressed, because 
we had made up our minds that no post- 
man in England could bring us our bag 
this morning. To our immense surprise 
and joy, there were the letters and papers 
lying on the table as if it were midsummer 
day. The man had left the road, tramped 
along the fields which the howling wind 
had made passable. There were nine 
letters. When I see what these country 
postmen go through, the pluck and endur- 
ance they exhibit, the downright suffering 
(z.é., it would be to you and me) which they 
take all asa part of the day’s work, and 
how they go on at it, and retire at last, 
after years of stubborn jog-trotting, to 
enjoy a pension of ten shillings a week 
and the repose of acute rheumatism con- 
sequent upon sudden cessation from phys- 
ical exertion, 1 find myself frequently 
exclaiming with the poet, — 


TOAAG Ta dewd K’ oidév avOpamov dewworepov 
méAst, 


Now it will be a surprise, perhaps a 
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very great surprise, to some of my genuine 
town friends, to learn that even a country 
parson —who aiter all is a man and a 
brother — gets pretty much the same sort 
of letters that other people do. He gets 
offers to assign to him shares in gold 
mines; offers of three dozen and four, 
positively all that is left, of that transcen- 
dental sherry; offers to make him a life 
governor of the new college for criminals ; 
invitations to be a steward at a public 
dinner of the Society for Diminishing 
Felony; above all, he gets some very ele- 
gant letters from gentlemen in very high 
positions in society offering to lend him 
money. I do verily believe these scoun- 
drels, who invariably write a good hand 
on crested paper and express themselves 
in a style which is above all praise, are in 
league with one of my banker’s clerks. 
How else does it happen that as sure as 
ever my account is very low, and that I am 
in mortal terror lest my last cheque should 
be returned dishonored, so sure am I to 
hear from one of these diabolical tempt- 
ers? There’s one scarlet Mephistopheles 
who must know all about my financial po- 
sition. How else could he have thought 


of sending me two of his gilt-edged seduc- 
tions in a single week just when my bank- 
ing account was overdrawn? 


Itis absurd 
to pretend that he keeps a medium. 
Moreover, proof sheets come by post 
even in this wilderness, and they have to 
be corrected, too; and real letters that are 
not begging letters come, some kind and 
comforting, some stern and uncompromis- 
ing. scme with the oddest inquiries and 
criticisms. Sometimes, too, anonymous 
letters come. What a queer state of mind 
aman must have got himself into before 
he can sit down to write an anonymous 
letter! Does any man in his senses ever 
read an anonymous letter of four pages ? 
If he does, the wrtfer gets no fun out of 
it. Iam inclined to think that the prac- 
tice of writing anonymous Ictters is dying 
out now that the schoolmaster is abroad ; 
and yet, they tell me, insanity is not de- 
creasing. Then, too, there are the news- 
papers. I could live without butter —I 
shouldn’t like it, but I could submit to it; 
or without eggs, though I dislike snow 
pancakes ; or without sugar —and there 
are some solids and some liquids that are 
insipid without that; but there is one 
thing I could not do without —I could not 
do without the Zzmes. We have tried 
again and again to economize by having a 
penny paper, but it has always ended in 
the same way. As entremets they are all 
delightful, but for a square meal give me 
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the Zimes. Without it “the appetite is 
distracted by the variety of objects, and 
tantalized by the restlessness of perpetual 
solicitation,” till, when the day is done, 
the mind wearies under “a feeling of sa- 
tiety without satisfaction, and of repletion 
without sustenance.” 

On this particular morning we had ad- 
journed from the library to the breakfast- 
room, and were opening our letters in high 
spirits, spite* of Nathan the wise, and 
notwithstanding the bitter wind and the 
snow, when a hideous sound startled us. 
There, under the window, the snow stead- 
ily falling, drawn up in single file, were 
four human creatures, two males and two 
females, arrayed in outlandish attire, and 
every one of them playing hideously out 
of tune. It was a German band! 

A more lugubrious spectacle than is 
presented by a German band, droning 
forth “ Herz, mein Herz” in front of your 
window in a snowstorm it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. We suffer much from 
German bands, but we have only ourselves 
to thank. I love music, and I am pos- 
sessed by the delusion that it is my duty 
to encourage the practice of instrumental 
execution. Five or six years ago there 
was a band of eight or nine pe«formers 
who perambulated Norfolk, and they came 
to me at least once a month. Whenever 
they appeared I went out to them and gave 
them a shilling, airing my small modicum 
of German periodically, and receiving flat- 
tering compliments upon my pronuncia- 
tion, which gratified me exceedingly. 
These people disappeared at last, but they 
were succeeded by another band, and a 
very inferior one, and I took but little no- 
tice of them. ‘There were seven of these 
performers, a cornet and two clarionets 
being prominent —very. However, they 
got their shilling, and vanished. Three 
days after their departure came another 
band; this time there were only four. I 
thought that rather shabby, but I was 
busy, did not take much notice of them, 
and again gave them a shilling. The cor- 
net-player was really quite respectable. 
Next day came four more, and there was 
no cornet, only the abominable clarionet. 
It was insufferable. I said I really must 
restrict myself to sixpence, and that was 
fourpence more than they were worth. 
Two days after their departure came a 
single solitary performer; he had a pan- 
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* Why 2 77/ not the printers’ readers let me use this 
word? I douse it every day of my life in talk; why 
may I not write it and print it? It is very short, and 
it is perfectly harmiess. I am afraid it must mean 
something bad in Finnish or some other strange tongue, 
for the reader always draws my attention to it. 
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pipe fastened under his chin, a peal of 
bells on his head, which he caused to peal 
by his nods, a pair of cymbals attached to 
one of his elbows, a big drum which he 
beat by the help of a crank that he worked 
with one of his feet, and a powerful con- 
certina which he played with his hands. 
He led off with a dolorous chorale in a 
minor key. It was really more than flesh 
and blood could bear. “Send him away, 
Jemima. Send him away !— instantly! 
Tell him I am sehr krank. Send him 
away!” The fellow smiled with unctuous 
complacency. but when he got only two- 
pence, his face fell. “Ach, nein! You 
plaise, ze professor, he geeve one sheeling 
to ze band —I am ze band. He geeve ze 
band only twopence. He do not under- 
stand I am ze band! You plaise tell him I 
am ze band!” “No! You're to go away. 
Master’s very kranky!” Ze band loitered 
for half a minute, then it took itself to 
pieces and went its way. But the fellow’s 
hint about the shilling was significant and 
led to an investigation. Then it turned 


out that the band of seven or eight which 
was going its rounds that year, split itself 
up when it came into my neighborhood, 
and, in view of my shilling, presented itself 
in two detachments, each of which reck- 
oned on my shilling, and several times car- 


ried it off. Now I give one penny for each 
performer, and only when there is a cornet 
do I send out coffee to the instrument- 
alists. 

It was, however, not in flesh and blood 
to withhold the shilling from the players 
of that quartette on tliat bitter morning. 
It was heart-rending to think of their hav- 
ing at the peril of their lives staggered 
through three miles of snowdrifts. It 
was inhuman to send them away without 
coffee. And they had it accordingly. 
Poor things! poor things! Where were 
they going? They were going back to 
the Red Lion, a stone’s throw off, where 
they had slept the night before, and where 
they meant to spend this night in delight- 
ing the hearts of the rustics by waltzes 
and polkas, and gathering not such a bad 
harvest for the nonce. “Lor, sir!” said 
Mr. Style, “to hear that there trombone 
a soleing ‘Rule Britannia!’ That made 
you feel he was a real musician — that it 
did!” 

So you see we began the day with a 
band of music. That does not sound so 
bad. But the band being dismissed, we 
finish our breakfast and retire to the 
library. 


We do not go empty-handed. Each of | 
| the kitchen; and when you’re snowed up 


us carries a plate piled up high with bread 
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cut up for the birds that are waiting to be 
fed. A space under the window is swept 
clear from snow, and there the birds are, 
ready for their breakfast. Sparrows by 
the score, robins that will hardly wait till 
the window is opened, chaffinches and tom- 
tits, dunnocks, blackbirds and thrushes, 
linnets and —jackdaws, yes! and watch- 
ing very warily for a chance, a dozen or 
so of rooks in the trees in yonder pianta- 
tion, very much excited, very restless, 
very shy, but ready to come down and 
gobble up the morsels if we keep our- 
selves out of sight. As to the robins, 
there is no mauvaise honte about them; 
they will almost fly on to the plate, 
Sometimes I send a shower of morsels 
quite over the robins, and they greatly 
enjoy thefun. One saucy little fellow last 
week laughed out loud at me. “ Laughed?” 
Yes, laughed! I’ve known a robin laugh 
convulsively. But then it was not under 
a street-lamp. 

It is one of the laws of this palace that 
we do not begin real work before half past 
nine. And before that time arrives there 
is usually a good half-hour for reading 
aloud by the Lady Shepherd. What is 
the shepherd doing meanwhile? He is 
not going to tell you anything more than 
this, that he is devoting himself during 
that half-hour to preventing the ravages 
of moths and bookworms. You people 
who suppose we poor country folk must 
be horribly dull and depressed may as 
well understand that this library in which 
I am sitting is thirty feet long, and that 
this is an apartment that for a country 
parsonage may be regarded as palatial. 
Pray haven’t 1 a right to have one good 
room in my house? One thing I know, 
and that is that I am rated as if I lived in 
a house of 430/. a year, and if I must pay 
rates on that amount I may as well have 
something to show for it. Also I would 
have you to know that the walls of this 
library are lined with books from floor to 
ceiling. Then there are flowers all about 
— grown on the premises, mind you— 
none of your bought blossoms stuck on to 
a bit of stick with a bit of wire, but live 
flowers that turn and look at you — at any 
rate, they certainly do turn and look out 
at the window if you give them a chance. 
Moreover, they are not under the dominion 
of a morose stipendiary, for the sufficient 
reason that the head gardener is the Lady 
Shepherd, and the under gardener only 
comes three times a week, and Jabez has 
his hands full, and Ishmael is no servant 
of ours, but the servant of the maids in 
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Ishmael must give his life to the solemn 
duties of a stoker and filler of coal-scut- 
tles, and to shovelling away the snow, and 
to running errands. There is no doubt 
about the seriousness of that boy. He is 
oppressed by the sense of his responsibil- 
ity, and convinced that he occupies the 
position of the divine being in Plato’s 
“Theztetus.” As long as 70 6v kept his 
hand upon the world it went round all 
right; when he took it off, the world 
straightway spun round the wrong way. 
That being Ishmael’s view, he is naturally 
grave. When the maids shriek at him he 
exhibits a terror-stricken alacrity, but 
when I tell him to do this or that he looks 
at me with a cunning expression as if he 
would say, “Do you really mean that? 
Well, you must take the consequences.” 
Then he glides off. From Ishmael not 
much is to be expected in the greenhouse. 
But when half past nine strikes I roll my 
table into position and set to work, my 
head gardener puts on her apron and 
gathers up her skirts, and starts forth with 
her basket on her arm, equipped for her 
day’s work, 

Now, if a man has four good hours in 
the morning which he may call his own, 
it’s a great deal more than most men have, 
and there’s no saying what may be done 
in such hours as these. But if you allow 
morning callers to disturb you, then it’s 
— I was going to say a bad word! 

I had just settled myself to work in 
earnest when Jemima’s head appeared. 
“Please, sir, Tinker George wants to 
speak to you.” “Tell your mistress.” 
And I thought no more about it, but went 
on with with what 1 wasdoing. If Tinker 
George had been one of my parishioners 
I should have jumped up and heard him 
patiently, but Tinker George does not 
belong to me, but to the next parish, and 
as his usual object in coming to see me is 
to show me his poetry, I passed him on 
this time, knowing very certainly that he 
would not be the worse for my not seeing 
him. An hour later I got up to warm my- 
self. “May I speak?” said the Lady 
Shepherd. “I let Tinker George goaway, 
but I’m afraid you'll be sorry I did. I 
think you would have liked to see him.” 
“What’s the matter?”  He’s been writ- 
ing to the dear queen” (the Lady Shep. 
herd always speaks of “the dear queen”), 
“and he came to show you the letter, and 
to ask what address he should put on it.” 

Tinker — George — writing to — the — 
queen! What did the man want? He 
wanted to be allowed to keep a dog with- 
out paying tax for it. George goes about 
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with a wheel, and he calls for broken pots 
and pans. Sometimes he finds the boys 
extremely annoying, they will persist in 
turning his wheel when his back is turned 
and he has gone into a house for orders, 
Now, you see, if he had a dog of spirit 
and ferocity chained to his wheel, George 
might leave that wheel in charge of that 
dog ; but then a dog is an expensive lux- 
ury when there is the initial outlay of 
seven shillings and sixpence for the tax. 
So he wrote to the queen, and he put it 
into the post, and I never sawit. This 
was just one of those things which cause 
a man life-long regret, all the more poig- 
nant because so-vain. The Lady Shep- 
herd is the most passionately loyal person 
in England, and she firmly believes that 
there will come a holograph reply from 
her Majesty in the course of a few days 
addressed to Tinker George, promptly 
and graciously granting him his very rea- 
sonable request. “I’ve promised Tinker 
George,” she added, “to give him a sov- 
ereign for the letter when it comes, and it 
shall have a box all to itself among my 
autographs.” 

Be pleased to observe that it was only 
just noon, and two events of some interest 
had happened already, though we were 
snowed up. But at this point I must 
needs inform you who we are. In the 
first place there are the Shepherd and the 
Lady Shepherd; in the second place there 
are the Shepherd’s dogs. No shepherd 
can live without dogs —it would not be 
safe. No man ever pulled another man 
out of the snow;; it is perfectly well known 
that men don’t know how to do it. Till 
lately we had three of these protectors. 
But —eheu fugaces /—we have only two 
now: one a blue Skye, silky, surly, and 
exceptionally stubborn; and a big colley, 
to whom his master is the almighty and 
the all-wise. I do not wish to claim more 
for my friends than is due to them. Ours 
are only average dogs; but they ave aver- 
age dogs. And if any one will have the 
hardihood to assert that he holds the 
average man to be equal to the average 
dog in morals, manners, and intelligence, 
I will not condescend to argue with that 
purblind personage. I will only say that 
he knows no more about dogs than I do 
about moles, and I never kept a tame 
mole. 

Nothing perplexes some of my friends 
more than to hear that I do not belong to 
a single London club. Not belong to a 
club? One man was struck dumb at the 
intelligence ; he looked at me gravely — 
suspicion in every wrinkle of his face, 
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perplexity in the very buttons of his waist- 
coat. He was working out the problem 
mentally. I sawinto his brain. I almost 
heard him say to himself, “ Not belong to 
aclub? UHolloa! Ever been had up for 
larceny? Been a bankrupt? Wonder 
why they all blackballed him ?— give it 
up!” He evidently wanted to ask what 
it meant — there must be something wrong 
which he did not like to pry into; .a skel- 
eton in the cupboard, in fact. 

“T said a London club!” I added, to 
relieve his embarrassment. ‘ Of course | 
do belong to a club Aerve —the Arcadian 
Club. It’s a very select club, too, and we 
can introduce strangers, which is an ad- 
vantage, as you may perhaps yourself 
have felt if you have ever been kept for 
ten minutes stamping on the door-mat of 
the Atheneum with the porter watching 
you while that arch boy was sauntering 
about, pretending to carry your card to 
your friend up-stairs. We are rational 
beings in our club, and I'll introduce 
you at once — Colonel Culpepper, Toby! 
Colonel Culpepper, Mr. Bob.” Neither 
Toby nor Mr. Bob took the least notice 
of the gallant colonel, who seemed rather 
shy himself. “They’re dangerous dogs 
are colleys, so I’m told. In London it 


does not so much matter, because, you 


see, they must go about with a muzzle. 
And this is really all the club you belong 
to?’ 

Yes. This, and no other; the peculiar- 
ities of our club being that false witness, 
lying, and slandering were never so much 
as known among the members. There is 
a house dinner every day, music every 
evening, no sneering, no spite, no gossip, 
no entrance fee, no annual subscription, 
no blackballing, no gambling, no betting, 
and no dry champagne or dry anything. 
Show me a club like that, my dear colonel, 
and I'll join it to-morrow, whether in Pall 
Mall or in the planet Jupiter. At the 
present moment I know of only one such 
club, and it is here —the Arcadian Club! 
Enjoy its privileges while you may, and 
be grateful. 

Seriously, I defy any club in England 
or anywhere else to produce me fifty per 
cent. of its members so entirely courteous, 
cordial, and clubbable —so graceful, in- 
telligent, and generous —such thorough 
gentlemen, and so entirely guiltless of 
talking nonsense, as our friends Toby and 
Mr. Lob. Of course there are the infirmi- 
ties which all flesh is heir to, and jealousy 
1s one of these. But put the case that 
you should say to a little man, “ You may 
sleep inside that door on a cushion by the 
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fire,” and say to a big man, “ You're to 
sleep outside that same door on the mat!” 
and put the case that each of those men 
knew he was member of the same club to 
which the fire, the cushion, and the mat 
belonged ; and pray what modus vivendi 
could be found between the big man and 
the little man on this side the grave ? 

But to return. The snow had ceased 
falling, but in the bleak distance as far as 
the eye could see, the road was blocked 
by ugly-looking drifts, in which a man on 
horseback might very easily be buried and 
flounder hopelessly tili he sank exhausted 
never to rise again. There was nothing 
stirring except the birds, looking fluffy, 
cold, and starving. So I turned my chair 
to my table again and resumed my task. 

Hark! Actually a ring at the front- 
door bell. ‘The dogs growled and sniffed, 
but there was no fierce barking. Con- 
found these tramps! That trombone has 
gone back to the Red Lion, and the rogues 
are oozing out to practice upon our weak- 
ness. ‘* That’s not a tramp,” said the 
Lady Shepherd. “Toby didn’t bark.” 
She was right, as she always is. For 
Toby has quite an unerring discernment 
of the proximity of atramp. His gift in 
this line is inexplicable. How the great 
Darwin would have delighted to observe 
that dog! If it was not a tramp, who 
could it be? “I believe it’s Polus!” said 
the Lady Shepherd. “Only Polus could 
have the ferocity to come here in defiance 
of the snowdrifts.” Right again. It was 
Polus. She had given him the name be- 
cause he was eager to get into Parliament. 
There was no reference to the young gen- 
tleman in the “Gorgias” who bore that 
name —onlya desire to indicate that he 
was the man who went to the Poll. \t was 
hardly more than noon ; we were snowed 
up, and yet already we had had music; 
poetry as represented by Tinker George; 
a flood of literature ; and now there was 
discussion imminent on the profoundest 
questions of politics, philosophy, and law. 

Enter Polus! What in the world had 
brought him hither this dreadful day? 
What had he been doing? whither was he 
going? Should we put him to bed? To 
send for a doctor was out of the question. 
But we could soon get him a mustard poul- 
tice and a hot bath. Polus laughed the 
hearty laugh of rude health and youth. 
“You, dear old people, you forget I’m 
only thirty-five. I’ve had a pleasant walk 
from Tegea—greased my boots well— 
only rolled over twice. I’ve come for a 





talk. Dear me! dear me! Didn’t I see 
|a moth there on the curtains? Curious 
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that they should come out in such numbers 
May I help you 


when you’re snowed up! 
to get rid of the pests?” 

The man had come to show his defiance 
of the laws of nature and ordinary pru- 
dence. In fact, he had come for mere 
cussedness { Also he had come for a con- 
ference. What was the subject to be this 
time? “Anything but the education 
question,” said 1; “we must draw the 
line somewhere. Woman’s rights, man’s 
wrongs. Agricultural depression. The 
People’s Palace. The feudal system. 
The Bacon-Shakespeare —anything you 
please in reason — but education! No! 
Not for worlds.” It was not long before 
the cat jumped out of the bag. Polus was 
bent on floating a most magnificent new 
International League. His ideas were a 
trifle mixed, but so are those of many men 
in our times. Polus makes the mistake of 
bottling his grand schemes and laying 
them down, as it were, when they ought to 
be kept o” draught. The result is that 
there’s always a superabundance of froth 
—or shall we call it foam ?— that we have 
to plunge into before we can taste of that 
pleasant draught; and when you have 
drunk about half your fill, there’s a wholly 
unnecessary and somewhat disagreeable 
sediment at the bottom which interferes 
with your enjoyment. Thus the new 
league was to be so comprehensive a 
league, for effecting so many desirable 
objects, that it was difficult to discover 
what the main object was —or, in fact, if 
the main object did not resolve itself into 
an assemblage of objects, each of which 
was struggling with the rest for promi- 
nence and supremacy. On this occasion 
Polus had the effrontery to begin by as- 
suring me that I was in honor and con- 
science bound to join the league, for the 
idea of it had been first suggested to him 
by a pregnant and suggestive saying of 
mine some months before. “ What! when 
you were so hot for the abolition of the 
punishment by death?” Oh dear, no. 
He’d changed his mind about that long ago, 
“Was it when you were advocating the 
desirability of the laborers having the cows 
and the landlords keeping the land?” 
“No, no! I’ve improved greatly upon 
that. Haven’t youheard? 1’m for letting 
the landlord keep the cows, but giving the 
laborers the calves only; that appears to 
me the equitable adjustment of a complex 
question.” I thought a little, and Polus 
gave me time. What wasit? What could 
it have been that we had been talking 
about? Enfantin’s hallucinations and the 
dual priesthood (couple-prétre)? Fourri- 
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er’s phalanstery? It must have been an 
obiter dictum which dropped from me as 
he laid down the law about Proudhon. I 
shook my head. “ Don’t you remember? 
Entails !” 

Then it appeared that the great league 
was to be started for the abolition of 
everything in the shape of entails, In our 
last conference I had let fall the remark 
that for every acre of land tied up in strict 
entail there was a thousand pounds ster- 
ling tied up in much stricter entail, If 
you are going to deal with the one, why 
not with the other? Polus was putting 
on his hat when I gave him that parting 
dig, and 1 thought | had silenced him for- 
ever. So far from it, I had but sown a new 
seed in his soul, and now he came to show 
me the baby. 

Polus meanwhile had plunged into the 
heaving billows of statistics. He had dis- 
covered, to his own satisfaction, that five 
hundred millions of the national debt was 
strictly entailed; that two hundred and 
seventeen millions belonged prospectively 
to babes unborn; that the British people 
were paying “enormous taxes, sir!” not 
only for the sins and extravagances of 
their forefathers, but for enriching of their 
hypothetical progeny. That it was a state 
of things altogether outrageous, irrational, 
monstrous, and a great many other epi- 
thets. Would I join the league! Of 
course I’d join a league for the extinction 
of nasal catarrh or the annihilation of 
stupidity — gladly, but upon conditions. 
I must first know how the thing is to be 
effected. Your object may be heroic, but 
the means for carrying out this glorious 
reform? the machinery, my dear Polus? 
Let me hear more about fhat. A new 
voyage en Icarie implies that you are 
going to embark upon some safe vessel. 
By the way, how did Cabet get to his ene 
chanting island ? 

Hereupon ensued an elaborate mono- 
logue, admirably expressed, closely rea- 
soned, carrying not so much conviction as 
demonstration 2iong with it. Granting the 
premises, the conclusion was inevitable. 
It was as good as Bishop Blougram. The 
scheme was this: Property even in the 
funds —is a fact. There is no denying 
that. Therefore face the facts first, and 
deal with them as such. Timid reformers 
go only half-way towards building up the 
ideal social fabric. They say meekly, 
nationalize the land. The true reformer 
says, abolish all permanent financial obliga- 
tions. But hardships would ensue upon 
any sudden and violent extinction of fri- 
vate debts. Prudence suggests that you 
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should begin by a gradual extinction of 
public debts —in other words, the na- 
tional debt. The living holders of stock 
shall be fairly dealt with, and during their 
lifetime they shall enjoy their abominable 
dividends wrenched from the pockets of 
the people. As they drop off —and the 
sooner they go the better — their several 
claims upon the tax-payer shall perish 
with them. None shall succeed to their 
privileges of robbing the teeming millions. 
All stock standing in the name of trustees 
shall be transferred to the names of the 
present beneficiaries, and shall be extin- 
guished by the death of the several hold- 
ers. All powers of bequest in regard of 
such stock shall be taken away. In the 
case of infants —and there are 147,623 of 
such cases—who are only prospective 
owners of stock—being ox/y prospec- 
tive owners, and therefore having never 
actually tasted the joys of unrighteous 
possession—they shall continue to be 
prospective owners, and never be allowed 
to become anything else. They will have 
nothing to complain of; you take from 
them nothing that they ever had. All 
that will happen to them will be that they 
will be saved from cherishing delusive 
hopes, such as should never have been 
aroused in them. The scales will drop 


from their eyes ; they will no longer be the 


victims of treacherous phantasms. The 
sooner they learn their glorious lesson the 
better. They will speedily rise to a true 
conception of the dignity of citizenship, 
and grow to the stature of a loftier hu- 
manity, whose destiny who shall fore- 
shadow? “Now, my dear doctor,” said 
Polus, pausing for a moment in his ha- 
rangue, “I ask you as a Christian and a 
philosopher, is not ours a magnificent 
league, and is not the vision that opens 
before us sublime?” 

“ Place auxdames! Place aux dames!” 
I answered. ‘Ask the Lady Shepherd. 
Let her speak.” 

It is a curious physiological fact that I 
have been puzzled by for several years 
past, and which | am only half able to ex- 
plain or account for, that flashing eyes 
have almost disappeared from off the face 
of the earth. You may see many sorts of 
eyes —eyes of various shades of color 
and various shapes —eyes that glitter, 
that gleam, that sparkle, that shine, that 
stare, that blink ; even eyes that are guilty 
of the vulgarity of winking ; but eyes that 
flash with the fire and flame of wrath, and 
scorn, and scorching indignation —such 
as once or twice I have cowered and trem- 
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bled under when I was young — such eyes 
have passed away; the passion in them 
has been absorbed in something, it may 
be better or it may be worse — absorbed 
in utter tenderness. The last time I saw 
eyes flash was when a certain college don 
came to pay his respects to a certain little 
lady — she was a little lady then —a week 
after she was married. The old blunderer 
boasted that he nad been on Lord Powis’s 
committee on a certain memorable occa- 
sion. “Ah, my dear madam, you are too 
young to know anything about that, and 
your husband of course was an under- 
graduate. But ” The man almost 
jumped from his chair; he turned pale as 
an oyster. The little lady sprang up a 
pillar of flame. ‘“ Do you mean, sir, that 
you voted against the prince consort? 
You will oblige me by not referring to 
the subject.” I rang the bell again and 
again; I called for buckets of water —the 
whole room seemed to be, the whole house 
seemed likely to be on fire. 

Ah! there were real live Tories (spelt 
with a capital T) then. We were blue or 
yellow, not a pale green made up b 
smudging the two together. We didn't 
stand upon legs that were not a pair. 
None of your Conservative Liberals or 
Liberal Conservatives going about hat in 
hand and timidly asking, “ What will you 
be good enough to wish to have con- 
served?” It was “Church and queen, 
sir, or salt and water. No shilly-shally- 
ing.” Hesitate, and nothing remained for 
you but pistols for two in the back yard. 
Argument? Nay! We dealt with that 
as Uncle Sammy’s second wife did, and 
every one knows-that 


She with the heel of assertion 
Stampt all his arguments down! 


If I could have looked forward in those 
days, what a monster would my future 
self have appeared ! 

Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in 
tllis. 

Something in the look of the Lady 
Shepherd’s eyes this snowy morning re- 
minded me of the old terrible flash; but 
it all passed, and only merriment shone 
out. “Sublime, my good Polus? How 
can a vision be sublime? A visionary is 
at best a dreamer, and a vision is a sham. 
A sublime sham is a contradiction in 
terms. Why don’t you try and talk sense 
sometimes ?” 

“ You’re not a bit better than that chit 
of a girl with a mop on her head that came 
gabbing here last week. But it’s like you 
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men—you’ve no more common sense 
than this trowel! Visions indeed! 


I gladly live amid the real, 
And I seek a worthier ideal. 
Courage, brothers; God is overhead! 


Ah! you may laugh. But it’s all on my 
side.” Away she swept, basket and 
trowel and all. Stop to listen to that gib- 
berish — not she! 

When her Royal Highness came back 
to us [in these moods she is the Princess, 
in her gentler and more pastoral moods 
she is the Lady Shepherd] she found us 
deep in another part of the discussion. 
The business of the Great International 
League having extinguished the national 
debt by a very simple process, the next 
stall in the Augean stable of existing 
abomination, as he expressed it, must be 
dealt with. “Suppose we change the 
metaphor, my dear Polus, and say the 
next plank in your platform must be pulled 
up.” “Pulled up? Quite the contrary. 
Fixed, firmly fixed, nailed down!” “Be it 
so! Let us look at the plank. A stall in 


the stable of abominations suggests dirty 
work, you know 

The next great problem which the Great 
International League sets before itself to 
solve is this: the national debt being an- 


”? 


nihilated, how is the accumulation of 
property to be prevented in the future? 
I observed that at this point Polus was 
not so inclined for the monologue form of 
discussion as before. It was not the 
Socratic speaking ex cathedré, as in the 
“Laws;” there was a quite unusual glad- 
of-a-hint attitude, as in the “ Lysis ” or the 
“Meno.” 

“Come,” I said, “I see through you ; 
you haven’t thought it out, and you want 
me to give youa hint. Which is it to be? 
Am I to serve as whetstone, or do you 
come in trouble and pain crying out for 
Tv uaeiav?” He threw up his hands: 
“Speak, and I will listen.” Then said I, 
“O Polus, you’re just the man I want, 
Everybody knows | am a dull old dog, 
slow of thought and slow of speech as a 
country bumpkin must be; feeling after 
my words, and as often as not choosing 
the wrong ones. But I have been excog- 
itating of late a theory which will supply 
your next plank to perfection, and in fact 
would make your fortune as a politician, 
if indeed the Great League will allow you 
to have any property, even in your brains. 
Forty years ago —for there were think- 
ers, my dear Polus, in the waste places of 
the earth even before you were born — I 
came across quite a “ sublime ” scheme of 
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some French financier, propounded, *I 
think, during the Great Revolution, for 
which the world was not yet ready. The 
man was before his age, and his own gen- 
eration pooh-poohed him. I quite forget 
his name. I quite forget the title of his 
book if he ever wrote one; and I shall be 
very much obliged to you if you can find 
out something about the great man, for a 
great man he was. When I heard of this 
scheme I was little more than a lad, and 
now, after much cogitation, I cannot hon- 
estly tell you how much of the plan is his 
and how much my own. But I'll give him 
all the credit for it.” 

The scheme was a scheme for automat- 
ically adjusting all incomes and reducing 
them to something like equilibrium — that 
is, the operation of the process set in mo- 
tion would tend in that direction. All 
incomes, no matter from what sources 
derived, were to be fixed according to an 
algebraic formula, and the formula was 
this :— 

.oool (x—m)2== The income tax levied 
upon each citizen. 

Here x =the actual income earned by 
the citizen; 

%==1,000 pounds sterling, or an equiva- 
lent in francs or dollars, if you pre- 
fer it. 

When x= m, then of course there could 

be nothing to pay; which is only another 

way of saying that a man with 1,000/. a 

year was free from all taxation. 

When +x was greater than m, then taxa- 
tion upon the income in excess of 1,000/, 
came into operation with rather alarming 
rapidity; until when a man was convicted 
of having in any single year made 10,0004. 
his taxation amounted to 8,100/. for that 
year, and if he were ever found guilty of 
having made an income of 12,000/. the 
State claimed the whole in obedience to 
this great and beneficent law. 

But what happens in the case of those 
who have an income below the 1,000/.a 
year — that is, when x is less than m ? 

In this case the grandeur and sagacity, 
not to speak of the paternal character of 
the scheme, become apparent. The mo- 
ment a man begins to earn more than the 
normal 1,000/. a year, that moment he 
begins to pay his beautifully adjusted 
quota of taxation to the State; but the 
moment that his income falls below the 
1,000/, that moment the State begins to 
pay him. Of course you will. not forget 
that minus into minus gives plus, there- 
fore the square of the minus quantity 
represented by 2—m, where: is greater 
than 2, offers no difficulty. The two poles 
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of this perfect sphere, if I may so speak, 
this financial orb — “eres atgue rotundus 
—are reached, first when x=0, last when 
x==11,000/, In the first case the State 
comes to the help of the pauper who has 
earned or who can earn nothing, and gives 
him a ten-thousandth part of a hypothet- 
ical million, which amounts to exactly 
1oo/. a year; in the other case the State 
deprives the bloated plutocrat of a ten- 
thousandth part of the same million, and 
relieves the dangerous citizen of ten thou- 
sand out of the eleven, saying to him, 
“Citizen, be grateful that you still have 
your thousand, and beware how you per- 
sist in piling up riches, for the State 
knows how to gather them.” 

“ Now, my dear Polus, next time you 
come, do bring me tidings of my French- 
man, and do work the thing out on paper, 
for I never was much of a mathematician, 
and now my decimals are scandalously 
vague!” So Polus went his way witha 
dainty rosebud ina dainty paper box for 
Mrs. Polus, and a saucy message from the 
Lady Shepherd. “Tell her, with my love, 
I’m very sorry her lusband’s such a 
goose!” We watched him ‘floundering 
through the snowdrifts ; and I verily be- 
lieve he was working out my problem with 
his stick, .ooot (x—m)?. 

I don’t think that man went away much 
impressed with the darkness and desola- 
tion of our Arcadian life. Nay, I’m in- 
clined to think the other side had some- 
thing to say, and I’m afraid this is what it 
said: “Oh yes, it’s all very fine — intel- 
lectual intercourse, and so on. Freshens 
youup? Itfreshens Aimup. He'll wrig- 
gle himself into the House of Commons 
some day, and he’ll incubate your (x—v)? 
theory, and much thanks you'// get. Glad 
to see people? Of course Iam. But I 
did hope we were going to have a long day 
together, and there! it’s all broken into. 
It’s always the way. How was I to do 
my autographs with him extinguishing 
my J,000/, in the funds all the while?” 


Here I may as well explain that the 
Shepherd and his lady are the objects of 
some wonder and perplexity to their great 
friends on the one hand and their little 


friends on the other. The first pronounce 
them to be poor as rats; the second de- 
clare that they are rolling inriches. This 
conflict of opinion is easily accounted for. 
When the great and noble Asnapper comes 
to smile at us he has to take pot luck. 
Come when he may, there is all due pro- 
vision, — 
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Ne turpe toral, ne sordida mappa 
Corruget nares, ne non et cantharus et lanx 
Ostendat tibi te. 


But the forks are all electro-plate, and 
the dishes are all of the willow pattern. 
When meek little Mr. Crumb brings Mrs, 
Crumb and two of the eight daughters to 
enjoy one hearty meal at afternoon tea, he 
is awestruck by the sight of more than 
six thousand volumes, and the splendor 
of half-a-dozen good engravings hanging 
upon the walls. As the old grey pony 
trots home in high spirits — for Jabez has 
a standing order always to give that poor 
little beast a double feed of corn — Mr, 
Crumb remarks to Mrs. Crumb, “ Those 
people must be extremely affluent. I 
wonder he does not restore his church !” 

The great and noble Asnapper, on the 
contrary, observes : “ All the signs of deep 
poverty, my dear. Keeps his pluck up, 
though. Quite out of character with the 
general appearance of the establishment 
to have those books and collections and 
what not. I suppose some uncle left him 
the things. Cooking? I forgot to notice 
that ; but the point of one’s knife went all 
sorts of ways, and the earthenware was 
most irritating. Eccentric people. The 
Lady Shepherd, as they call her, has ac- 
tually got near a thousand autographs. 
Why in the world doesn’t she send them 
up to Sotheby’s and buy some new stair- 
carpets?” Ah! why indeed? Because 
such as she and the Shepherd have a way 
of their own which is not exactly your 
way, my noble Asnapper; because they 
have made their choice, and they do not 
repent it. Some things they have, and 
take delight in them; some things they 
have not and they do without them. 

But not even in Arcady is it all cakes 
and ale. Thank God we have our duties 
as well as our enjoyments ; pursuits and 
tastes we have, and the serious blessed 
duties which call us from excess in self- 
indulgence. When the roads are blocked 
for man and beast we chuckle because 
there can be no obligation to trudge down 
to the school a mile and a half off, or to 
go and pay that wedding call upon the lit- 
tle bride who was married last week, or to 
inquire about the health of Mrs. Thingoe 
— common, whose twins are ten days 
old. 

But snow or no snow, as long as old 
Biddy lives, one of us positively must go 
and look after “ the old lady.” Every man, 
woman, and child in the parish calls her 
“the old lady,” and a real old lady she is. 
Biddy was ninety-one last November. 
She persists she’s ninety-two — “least 
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ways im my ninety-two. That register 
only said when I was christened, you 
know, and who's agoing to say how long 
I was born before I was christened ?” 
Biddy has been married three times, 
and she avers that she wouldn’t mind mar- 
rying again if she could get another part- 
ner equal to her second. Every one of 
her husbands had had one or more wives 
before he wedded Biddy. We make out 
that Biddy and her three spouses com- 
mitted an aggregate of twelve acts of mat- 
rimony. If you think that old Biddy isa 
feeble old dotard, drivelling and maun- 
dering, you never made a greater mistake 
in your life. She is as bright as a star of 
the first magnitude, and as shrewd as the 
canniest Scotchman that ever carried a 
pack. She is almost the only genuine 
child of Arcady I ever knew who has a 
keen sense of humor, and is always on 
the lookout for a joke. She is quite the 
only one in whom I have noticed any ten- 
der pity for the fallen, not because of the 
consequences that followed the lapse, but 
simply and only because it was a fall. 
Biddy lives by herself in a house very lit- 
tle bigger than an enlarged dog-kennel, 
and much smaller than an average cow- 
house. Till she was eighty-three she 


went about the country with a donkey and 


cart, hawking; since then she has man- 
aged to exist, and pay her rent too, on 
eighteen pence a week and a stone of 
flour. She is always neat and clean, and 
more than cheerful. She has been knit- 
ting socks for me for eight years past, and 
I am provided with sufficient hosiery now 
to last me even to the age of the patriarchs. 
Of course we demoralize old Biddy; her 
little home is hardly one hundred yards 
off the parsonage, and every now and then 
the old lady comes to tea in the kitchen. 
One of the servants goes to fetch her, and 
another takes her home; and, as I have 
said, most days one of us goes to sit with 
her, and I make it a rule never to leave 
her without making her laugh. Is that 
demoralizing? You may think what you 
like, but I hold that innocent merriment 
keeps people healthy in mind and body, 
improves the digestion, clears the intel- 
lect, brightens the conscience, prepares 
the soul for adoration — for is not gaiety 
the anticipation of that which in the spir- 
itual world will be known as fulness of 
joy? On this day of snow | found Biddy 
sitting before the fire, half expecting me 
and half doubting whether I could get 
there. “’Cause, you know, you ain’t as 
young as you was when you came here 
first.” “Is any one, Biddy?” She looked 
up in her sly way. “Dashit! I ain’t!” 
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By her side on the little table was a Book 
of Common Prayer in very large print, 
and her spectacles onit. “I’ve begun to 
read that book through,” she said, “and 
I’ve got as far as where it’s turned down, 
but there’s some on it as I’ve got to be 
very particular with. That there slanting 
print, that’s hard, that is; that ain't so 
easy as the rest on it. But I’m going to 
read it all through for all that. You see 
I’ve done it all before, and some of it 
comes easy.” ‘“ Well, Biddy, you ought 
to know the marriage service by this 
time.” “And solI do,” said Biddy, grin- 
ning. ‘ But I never had no churchings, 
and I don’t hold wi’ that there Comdina- 
tion. Dash it! I never did like cussing 
and swearing!” * It turned out that 
Biddy had set herself the task of reading 
the Prayer-Book through, rudrics and all. 
Very funny, wasn’t it? Pray, my rever- 
end brethren of the clergy, have you all 
of you set yourselves the same task and 
carried it out? 

A little later the Lady Shepherd dropped 
in to look at Biddy. She found the old 
woman chuckling over some very mild 
pleasantry of mine, which she repeated in 
her own odd way. Suddenly she stopped. 
“Our doctor won’t live to eighty-two!” 
“Oh, Biddy, that’s more than you can tell. 
One thing is quite certain ; if he does, you 
won't be here to see him.” ‘ Why shan’t 
I?” answers Biddy. “He’s nigh upon 
threescore, ain’t he ? and I’m in my ninety- 
two. You can’t tell, neither, as I shan’t 
be here. The Lord knows.” 


” 


Dear old Biddy! Who does know any- 
thing? It seems to me that we can none 
of us know anything about anything but 
the past. I hardly know whether we are 
most ignorant of the things that shall be 
or the things that are. Old Biddy is the 
last of the old-world folk that fascinated 
me so much with their legends and tradi- 
tions and reminiscences when first I set- 
tled among them —it seems but yester- 
day. Old Biddy has told me all she has 
to tell, the gossip and the experiences of 
days that were not as our days. With 
her will pass away all that is left of a 
generation that was the generation of our 
fathers. If I leave her with a smile upon 
the wrinkled old face there is more often 
a shade of sadness that passes over my 
own. Other faces rise up before me; other 
voices seem to sound; the touch of the 
vanished hand —gone— gone! As I 
turn homeward with bowed head in the 


* Fact! Old Biddy’s habit of dashing it is so com 
firmed that there’s no hope of her outgrowing it. 
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grey twilight, and muse upon those eight 
years that have rushed by so peacefully, 
and yet which have remorselessly levied 
their tribute and left me beggared of some 
who were dearer than all the jewels of the 
mine — 

The farm-smokes, sweetest sight on earth, 

Slow through the winter air a-shrinking, 

Seem kind o’ sad, and round the hearth 

Of empty places set me thinking. 
That, however, is not because Arcady is 
Arcady, but because life is life. 

Such as we have long ago found the 
secret of contentment, and something 
more. It had dawned upon the great 
Laureate, too, when he wrote, — 


All life needs for life is possible to w//. 


Yes, that is only the poet’s way of put- 
ting into verse what in rugged prose 
appears as my favorite aphorism, “ The 
man who does not like the place he has 
to live in isa fool.” Ponder it well, you 
people who are never tired of prescribing 
“a change” as absolutely necessary to 
endurable existence. Banished to the 
sweetest village in England, how dazed 
and forlorn you’d be! We could accom- 
modate ourselves to your life as easily as 
we could put on a new suit of clothes. 
You could never accommodate yourselves 
to ours. You would mope and pine. 
Your only solace would be in droning 
forth a new version of the “ Tristia,” which 
would not be half as melodious as Ovid’s. 

This poor Shepherd and his Lady 
Shepherd will never see the Alps again 
— never take a boat on Lugano’s lake in 
the summer evening, never see Rome or 
Florence, never again stand before the 
Sistine Madonna, hearing their hearts 
beat. Ravenna will remain for them un- 
visited, and Munich will be welcome to 
keep its acres of splashes, which Britain’s 
young men and maidens are told with 
some insistence are genuine works of 
Rubens, every one of them. These are 
joys of the past. But if you assume that 
two old fogies like us must be longing for 
a change, fidgeting and hankering after it, 
and that we must be getting rusty, dull, 
and morose for lack of it, that we are eat- 
ing our hearts out with a querulous whim- 
pering, instead of brimming over with 
thankfulness all day and every day — then 
you do us grievous wrong. What, sir! 
Do you take us for a couple of babies 
floundering in a tub, and puling for a cake 
of Pears’s soap? Arcady or Athens is 
much the same to us. Where our home 


must be, there are our hearts, 
AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 
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PART I. 


IT was close to the orchard gate, under 
the shelter of the great cherry-tree, that 
Kate Rowan and Dick Challice parted. 
As they said their last good-bye, down 
came a great shower of white blossoms 
scattered by the April wind, which blus- 
tered as loud and fierce as though it were 
echoing the voice of Kate’s father, at that 
moment informing his wife that some one 
had told him young Dick Challice was in 
the neighborhood. He hoped he shouldn’t 
find him hanging about, or meet him any- 
where; or as certain as he stood, he’d tell 
him that sooner than Kate should have 
anything to do with him, he’d —see him 
hanged, that he would, and he’d say none 
the Tess though his father stood by to hear 
it. 

“ Well, but you need not speak so loud 
now, William,” answered easy, patient 
Mrs. Rowan, well knowing the surest way 
to draw aside her husband’s anger was to 
give him an opening for venting it on her- 
self. “There is no occasion for you to 
lose your temper, more especially now that 
the young man is going or gone.” ‘ Lose 
my temper, indeed!” To a passionate 
man like Mr. Rowan, what firebrand could 
equal that accusation? he would have ex- 
pired before giving up his attempt to argue 
that, in the first place, such a thing was 
impossible, and in the second, if it were 
possible, Colonel Challice had not the 
power to provoke him; and long before he 
had done fuming and contending upon 
this sore point, the danger of his discov- 
ering Kate’s absence was over, the lovers 
had exchanged their last vows of con- 
stancy and fidelity, and had finally parted 
upheld by the firm belief that, come what 
might, nothing should shake the love 
which opposition had fanned into a fer- 
vent flame. Mr. Rowan and Colonel Ghal- 
lice were near neighbors, and until this 
unlucky love business sprung up, firm 
friends, ready and willing to render each 
other whatever service lay in their power. 
“ An excellent fellow!” the colonel would 
say whenever Mr. Rowan’s name chanced 
to be mentioned ; while on his part Mr. 
Rowan spoke of the colonel as a man 
whose heart was not only in the right 
place, but his hand too, whenever any one 
in trouble needed help, as well as advice. 

From the terrace walk at Donnington 
Hall you could get a good view of the 
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Grange, now the Grange Farm, but once 
upon a time, long years before the Chal- 
lices’ name had been ever heard in the 
county,a goodly-sized house, with plenty 
of land affording sport for the Rowans of 
those days, who had nothing to do but 
take their pleasure after the then prevail- 
ing fashion of country gentlemen. They 
ate heavily and drank deeply with the best, 
until bit by bit the inheritance dwindled 
away, and the present man but renteda 
portion of that land which his ancestors 
had called their own ; but so long as crops 
were good, stock thriving, and prices kept 
up, very few regrets were wasted by Wil- 
liam Rowan on the past greatness of his 
forefathers, whose long pedigrees were in 
great danger of being buried in oblivion, 
had not circumstances suddenly induced 
him to plunge into genealogies and family 
trees complicated enough to have proved 
first-cousinship to William the Conqueror, 
had Mr. Rowan been so minded, instead 
of which he merely desired to show that 
the Rowans were quite as good in every 
respect as the Challices; that his family 
was more ancient, and his origin more 
creditable, and, therefore, though he would 
disown his daughter the very day he 
caught her daring to think of that empty- 
headed scoundrel, Dick Challice, he called 
it an unwarrantable insult on the side of 
the colonel to tell him, as he had done to 
his face, that the only objection he had 
to his son’s admiration of Kate was the 
fact that their positions in life were not 
quite equal. 

In saying this, Colonel Challice’s tact 
was at fault, owing to the reason that the 
matter had worried and angered him in no 
common way, for Kate Rowan was his 
especial favorite, and a girl he had seen 
grow up from her childhood, never dream- 
ing that his good-for-nothing Dick would 
take it into his empty head to fancy him- 
self in love with her; and if sucha sus- 
picion had occurred to him, he would have 
wagered any sum you liked to name that 
Kate would have pretty quickly sent him 
about his business. What a nice, hand- 
some, sensible girl could find to admire 
in such a ne’er-do-well chap as Dick, he 
couldn’t fancy! “It’s vice; pure vice,” 
he exclaimed, trying to work himself up 
into as violent a state of anger against Kate 
as he felt against Dick, with whom he had 
been waging war for the last month. 

It seemed that this much-disapproved- 
of attachment had been carried on secretly 
and openly for a year and more, although 
the discovery which had brought it under 
the notice of the respective parents had 
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only occurred some few months before. 
Immediately on this discovery, Mr. Dick 
had returned to his college, where, in order 
to assuage the grief caused by his father’s 
violent declaration that he was an unprin- 
cipled vagabond trying to entrap a young 
girl’s affections with no prospect of marry- 
ing her — “ for you haven’t got a penny of 
your own, sir, neither have you the brains 
to earn one; and unless you marry in your 
own rank of life your uncle won’t leave 
you a shilling” — he had plunged into a 
greater excess of reckless folly than ever ; 
and, to the colonel’s great indignation, an 
intimation shortly reached him that in con- 
sequence of his heart-broken son being 
rusticated he was at present in London, 
detained there through his inability to de- 
fray his hotel expenses. 

At this news the colonel’s rage broke 
out with renewed fury. He swore ven- 
geance against Dick, and was nearly driven 
mad by his wife’s weak reproaches that 
they had been too hard with the poor boy, 
whose peace and prospects were wrecked 
by that bad, artful girl, Kate Rowan. 

“Jove!” roared the colonel, in a stage 
aside, “ but women are a mixture of fools 
and devils. What in heaven’s name has 
she got to do with his drinking and card- 
playing from morning to night and night 
to morning ? ” 

“He says he was broken-hearted,” 
sobbed Mrs. Challice, whose motherly 
feelings Mr. Dick had by a most penitent 
letter contrived to turn completely in his 
favor. 

“ Broken-hearted !” sneered the colonel. 
“I wish he’d been broken-necked before 
he’d ever come here to set eyes on the 
girl; ruining her prospects * getting 
her talked about, and turning good friends 
and neighbors into enemies. How the 
deuce I’m to speak to Rowan again I 
can’t tell. However, take it as he may, 
I'll do it, and put an end to the busi- 
ness. I don’t want to expose my son’s 
disgrace, more especially in a place where 
some day he may be master. But he 
shan’t have anything more to say to 
Kate Rowan. She’s worth a far better 
fate than to be his wife,” and without stop- 
ping for his wife’s answer, he hurried out 
of the room, shutting the door in a way 
which determined Mrs. Challice not to 
venture upon following him. 

She certainly considered herself a very 
injured woman in having a husband bent 
upon defending and upholding those who 
had wrought all this mischief on her over- 
sensitive son. 

“Young men will be young men,’ 


she 
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murmured, in her silly, lac rymose voice ;|ever her neighbors might choose to give 


“and if a girl insists in putting herself in 
the way of notice she must expect to 
attract attention. Worthy of a better 
fate than to be my son’s wife, indeed! 
She’d give her two eyes to catch him; 
and my only fear is that Dick is not half 
alive to her cunning ways. I think I'll 
write to Nicholas, and explain to him my 
views of how matters stand, and how bent 
Markham is on misrepresenting my poor 
boy to every one.” 

Mrs. Challice’s letter to Uncle Nicholas 
only inflamed that gentleman’s easily 
roused wrath. 

“Marry a farmer’s daughter — my 
nephew! Why, the fellow’s a fool as well 
as a scamp!” he thundered. “ However, 
if he gets into any more mischief I’ve 
done with him. I'll wash my hands clean 
of himand his future, and I'll write and tell 
Markham that it’s of no use trying to de- 
ceive me by sending round about dished- 
up accounts. I'll be told the truth of his 
precious son, or else they can hold their 
tongue about him altogether. It won’t 
cause me any trouble to forget the exist- 
ence of such a person as Mr. Richard 
Challice.” 

So between the gossip occasioned by 
Dick’s folly, the amount of money he 
spent, the debts he had contracted, the 
letters which every post brought from 
Uncle Nicholas, each containing some 
new suggestion and accusation, the poor 
colonel was well-nigh driven distracted, 
and only too ready to come to an open 
quarrel with the first person he came 
near; and therefore when at length he 
walked to Grange Farm to see Mr. Rowan 
and found him in a violent state of smoth- 
ered indignation, arising from repeated 
gossip of what Mrs. Challice had said, it 
was no wonder that a very angry discus- 
sion took place between the two men. 
Mr. Rowan was bent on misunderstanding 
the colonel, who in utter ignorance of the 
offence he was committing, dealt the keen- 
est blow by his observation about the 
difference of position between the two 
families. The remarks repeated as being 
made by Mrs. Challice were to this same 
effect and purpose, only so exaggerated 
that Mr. Rowan had felt sure the colonel 
had no knowledge what mischief his wife's 
foolish speeches were causing. But this 
unlucky observation of his put things ina 





out that she had said. 

The interview ended, Mr. Rowan only 
waited until the colonel had taken his 
departure and was fairly out of sight be- 
fore he sought his wife, that he might let 
off the fulness of his anger and contrive 
to gain consolation by turning and twisting 
matters, so that the whole business was 
now, viewed from this point, the undoubted 
result of her mismanagement and mistaken 
way of bringing up Kate. Then Kate was 
sent for, and the father endeavored, by 
every threat and intimidation he could 
command, to extort from her the promise 
that she would never hold any more com- 
munication with Dick Challice. But Miss 
Katherine Rowan had a very decided will 
of her own, which, until forced to extremi- 
ties, very few persons ever suspected, 
and when the father and daughter sepa- 
rated, though she had said nothing that 
was undutiful or wanting in love, some- 
how Mr. Rowan was impressed with the 
idea that however strictly Kate might 
obey his commands of neither speaking 
nor writing to Dick, so long as he was 
true to her she intended to be true to him. 

“And die a sour-faced old maid,” he 
fumed to himself. “ For if the whole of 
them came cap in hand to me now, I’d 
never consent to her having to do with 
people who’ve had the impudence to think 
themselves better than she is. Upon my 
life, times ave changed if a Rewan ain’t as 
good as a Challice. I only wish I may 
get the chance of telling his mother that 
my grandfather kept his hounds when 
hers was rolling out pills and spreading 
plasters behind a small apothecary shop’s 
counter in Donnington High Street. I 
don’t forget—no more will other peo- 
ple either —if her confounded insolence 
makes them rake it up.” 

By this untoward business Mr. Rowan’s 
comfort seemed entirely upset, and hence- 
forth instead of spending his winter even- 
ings, as had been his custom, in thoroughly 
enjoying the newspaper, and mastering 
the discussions and arguments set forth 
in the Country Gentleman's Companion, 
and the Farmer’s Practical Guide, his 
leisure was taken up in perusing such 
time-worn chronicles as the “ Landed Gen- 
try of the County of Suffolk,” or the 
“Estates near Donnington as mentioned 
in the Domesday Book,” or indeed any 


totally different light, and instead of ex-| volume wherein he might by chance alight 
onerating him, Mr. Rowan now not only|upon honorable mention of the name 


held the colonel responsible for whatever 
Mrs, Challice chose to say, but for what- 


of Rowan, upon which his satisfaction 
was immediately proclaimed by sundry 
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“Ah's,” “Oh’s,” and “I thought so’s,” 
preparatory to his reading the passage 
aloud, after which by way of comment, he 
added that he should like to inquire of 
some people who were afraid to look down 
for fear they should see how near the 
ground they were, how about their family 
at that time of day? Not quite knowing 
what answer to make him, his wife and 
daughter generally listened in silence, 
thereby giving as much offence as if they 
had spoken, and causing Mr. Rowan tosit 
sober and glum for the remainder of the 
evening, or at least until Kate had said 
good-night, when he would fling down his 
book or paper with the charitably ex- 
pressed wish that the devil had Dick Chal- 
lice. It was unfortunate that the good 
farmer could not indulge in a confidential 
chat with Dick’s father, or he might have 
been gratified to learn that, in his opinion, 
there was every prospect of his wish being 
speedily gratified. Thrown on his own 
resources for amusement, with no com- 
panions except disappointed idlers like 
himself, instead of growing better Dick 
Challice became more disreputable than 
his father gave him credit for, and some 
of his bad ways being reported to his 
uncle at a moment when the old man’s 
anger had been sent up to boiling-point, 
through hearing that it was the certainty 
of inheriting his money that had made 
Dick defy his father in the matter of mar- 
rying Kate Rowan, he issued strict orders 
to his servants to tell Dick whenever he 
presented himself at Stretton Street, that 
they could not admit him, as their master 
no longer recognized Mr. Richard Challice 
as his nephew. The same thing was sent 
without delay to Donnington, coupled with 
an intimation that he had sent for his law- 
yer, and a solemn declaration that so long 
as Dick gave a thought to marrying be- 
neath him, he might rest assured that he 
had not only forfeited a fortune, but that 
he would never receive a single farthing 
of his uncle’s money. Thus was an end 
put to what had hitherto been a certainty. 
Colonel Challice made up his mind that 
his brother-in-law would leave his money 
to a distant relative whom hitherto he had 
refused to recognize. 

But galling as this thought was, it stung 
the colonel less than the knowledge of his 
son’s utter worthlessness, idleness, and 
love of low companions, from whose bane- 
ful influence he seemed unable to free 
himself. From these he might have been 
in a measure drawn could the colonel 
have had him home and under his own 
eyes, but there stepped in the fear of Kate 
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Rowan. “ If I can keep him away from 
her he is safe to forget her,” thought the 
poor perplexed father, strengthened in this 
opinion by his wife’s entreaties to him to 
make any effort to keep Dick apart from 
Kate, and so in her mind re-establish him- 
self in his uncle’s favor. 

Except to Mrs. Challice, the colonel 
never mentioned Dick’s name, and all that 
the Donnington people knew about him 
was from hints dropped by Mrs. Challice 
that this infatuation for Kate Rowan had 
so unhinged her son’s mind, that study 
was impossible, and in consequence of his 
non-attention to lectures, and so on, he 
had been advised to leave Cambridge. 
Of course those who gave her their loud- 
est sympathy laughed as soon as her back 
was turned at such a very unlikely story. 
Most of them knew more of Dick’s ways 
than his mother did, although none knew 
much beyond the fact that he loved pleas- 
ure more than study (no great crime in the 
eyes of Donnington folk), and was what 
they termed a fast young fellow who'd 
have to draw in his horns before he ful- 
filled his father’s ambitious hopes, and 
offered himself to represent the interests 
of Donnington. So while they shook 
their heads over Mrs. Challice’s lame 
stories, and the colonel’s very unusual 
silence about “ that young rascal of mine,” 
it came to be pretty generally credited 
that this thwarted attachment for Kate 
Rowan was really at the bottom of the 
mischief, and a great deal ‘ef pity was 
mixed up with the censure they thought 
it their duty to pass. The greater portion 
of society about Donnington knew very 
little about universities, or, except for the 
say-so of the thing, why young fellows 
went there ; but everybody was well aware 
that when a lot of young chaps got to- 
gether work was the last thing they 
thought of. The pity therefore was that 
parents should expose their boys to such 
temptation. Colonel Challice was _per- 
fectly aware that a good share of the blame 
of Dick’s disgrace was cast upon him, 
and the knowledge comforted him in no 
small degree. For, although unknown to 
himself perhaps, the thought that his 
neighbors knew his son as he did, and 
were therefore obliged to hold the same 
opinion of him, would have been almost 
more than the poor colonel could have 
borne up against. Mrs. Challice had of 
late said very little about Dick, her pride 
in her good-looking son had been terribly 
shaken, and even her over-fond heart could 
no longer suggest excuses for his bad con- 
duct. In consequence, the husband and 
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wife rather avoided being left séte-d-té/e, 
neither wishing to discuss a subject which 
each knew was lying heavy at the other’s 
heart. 

One evening, however, instead of going 
to the library, the colonel joined his wife, 
and sitting down beside her, he said in a 
gentle voice, — 

“ Maria, my dear, I did not name it be- 
fore, because I feared to add to your 
trouble, but I have decided and Richard 
has consented to go to Australia. We 
both trust that in a new world he will 
make a fresh start in life so that we may 
yet look forward to the time when our son 
will return and be again one of us. He 
sails next week,” he added, finding his 
wife did not speak. “I shall go to Liver- 
pool and see him off.” 

Poor Mrs. Challice, she was a silly 
woman and a foolishly fond mother, but 
her greatest enemy might have felt sorry 
for her now, as she sat bowed down trying 
to stifle the tears which came rushing to 
her eyes. 

“You will let me say good-bye to him, 
Markham,” she moaned, “I shall never 
live to see him return, and though he is 
breaking my heart now, he was my first 
baby, ‘our own little Dick,’” and over- 
come by the remembrance of his early 
days and her proud love, she burst into a 
passion of sobs. 

Thus it was that Dick Challice came 
once more to Donnington—his father 
had not the heart to refuse his wife’s re- 
quest that he might remain a day or two 
with her. Besides which, what would the 
neighbors say if the boy only came down 
fora few hours? No, no, it was best for 
him to make the necessary purchases and 
arrangements in London, while Dick 
spent the last few days with his mother. 
Of course, Dick gave a solemn promise 
that he would hold no intercourse with 
Kate Rowan, and of course one of the first 
things he did was to break that promise 
by sending her a note telling her that he 
was going away to Australia, and would 
she meet him that evening. 

Poor Kate read the letter and then went 
flying to seek ber mother, into whose 
hands she thrust it, sobbing. 

“ Mother, I must see him— if he goes 
without, I shall die; but oh, how cruel of 
them to punish us like this!” 

And after some further conversation, 
Kate overcame (as she always did) her 
mother’s scruples, and Mrs. Rowan prom- 
ised to manage so as to keep Mr. Rowan 
out of the way. 

Dick screened this breach of the prom- 
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ise he had given his father, by saying 
that he only wanted to meet Kate that he 
might tell her that it was best she should 
forget him, and give her love to some one 
who was more fortunate, and less unhappy 
than it seemed fate had ordained he should 


e. 

As he walked across the thick short 
grass glittering with the heavy showers 
which had fallen, he turned over in his 
mind how he should most pathetically 
word this advice. His steps lagged, and 
his mood was despondent, for after his 
fashion he was very much in love with 
Kate, and could not bear the thought of 
finding her, when he returned to Donning- 
ton, the wife of somebody else. Added 
to this, he had had to endure all day long 
the lamentations and reproaches of his 
mother, and he was not quite sure whether 
his lady-love might not be going to inflict 
on him a second dose. 

The bountiful supply of assurance which 
Dick possessed was somewhat damped by 
the melancholy light every one of his rela- 
tions viewed him in; their censures, ad- 
vice, and predictions, had so depressed 
him that he began to lose faith in himself, 
and to fear he was hardly so fine a fellow 
as he had thought himself. In place of 
the smiling welcomes heretofore awaiting 
him, glum looks were turned upon him, 
and sharp rebukes fell to his share. Even 
his mother had greeted him with a torrent 
of reproaches. Would Kate do the same? 

The gate had scarce swung behind him 
before he was answered, and that too with- 
out a word being spoken. Dick was fairly 
upset by Kate’s confidence, so that when 
he told her he was not worthy of such love 
as hers, he honestly meant what he said, 
and when further on he vowed that if she 
would be true to him he would leave noth- 
ing unturned to render himself indepen- 
dent, he determined that from that time he 
would devote himself to work, and soon 
return to claim his wife with a large por- 
tion of the gold which young men then 
believed lay scattered broadcast over Cal- 
ifornia. 

“We may snap our fingers then at Un- 
cle Nicholas,” he said, “and tell him to 
leave his fortune to those who feel inclined 
to obey him. A nice wife he’d choose for 
a fellow! Why, provided she was Lord 
This, or Sir Somebody That’s grandmoth- 
er’s sister’s second cousin, she might be as 
old and as ugly as Nanny Nettleton, for 
anything he'd care.” 

“Oh Dick, is it because of me he is 
going to disinherit you?” exclaimed Kate. 
“What a wicked old man! I have been 
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nothing but a misfortune to you,” she 
added sorrowfully. 

But that this was so Dick would not 
allow; he declared if Kate would but be 
true to him she would prove the great 
blessing of his life. He made her promise 
to believe no evil they might report of 
him, but to trust to his love which nothing 
should alter; and when a little later on 
they parted filled with this confidence in 
themselves and each other, hope lighted 
up the distant future, and lessened the 
sorrow of their sad farewell. 


PART II. 


FIVE years was the time Dick Challice 
had given himself in which to make his 
fortune, and as time went by, Kate, pon- 
dering over this, said, “ Five years; let 
me see, I shall be twenty-four then, that is 
not so very old.” 

She had asked her mother whether she 
thought it likely that twenty-four would 
find her much altered, and Mrs. Rowan, 
knowing what was in the girl’s mind, had 
not the heart to say otherwise than what 
she believed true — that Kate would be as 
good-looking then as she was now. 

“Then you think I am good-looking 
now, mother?” Kate said with a little 


awkward laugh. 
“I don’t know about good-looking,” an- 


swered Mrs. Rowan. “I’ve the sense to 
know that whatever you may be in your 
mother’s eyes, Kate, you’re no right-down 
beauty; but you’ve nothing amiss with 
you. You’ve a fresh look and a good 
clear skin, and that finds more favor with 
many than a handsomer face. After all,” 
she added with maternal pride, “there are 
few I’d have you change looks with, so 
rest contented with what it has pleased 
God to make you, child.” 

Kate was particularly attentive to her 
mother during the rest of that day. She 
felt grateful to her for sympathizing, as 
she saw she did, with her anxiety; not 
(as she argued) “ that she believed it would 
make a bit of difference to Dick how she 
looked, only she wanted to hear him still 
say there was not her equal for twenty 
miles round.” 

Dick was not the orly man who admired 
Kate Rowan’s bright face. Old Lord 
Carysford used to declare that if he could 
only manage to outlive my lady he should 
certainly propose to Mr. Rowan’s pretty 
daughter; and each time Kate met the 
old couple, Lady Carysford would ask 
when she was to have the pleasure of 
congratulating her, adding, “ Come, come, 
Miss Rowan, you have only to look at me 
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to see that it is of no use waiting any longer 
for my lord, so you may as well make your 
choice among those nice beaux who are 
always paying you so much attention.” 

The last time Kate repeated this to her 
mother, Mrs. Rowan gave a little sigh. 
“Indeed, Kate,” she said, “I often wish 
I could see you comfortably married.” 

“So you will some day, mother.” 

“You have waited longer than twice 
five years, Kate.” 

“ Not waited, mother, I have quite 
given up all thought of ever seeing Rich- 
ard Challice again, I only keep single now 
because I have met with no one whom I 
really care enough for to be wife to.” 

“Mr. Thompson is a very nice man, 
Kate.” 

“Very.” 

“T can’t see any objection to him.” 

“ Nor I, so long as he does not want me 
to marry him.” 

Mrs. Rowan gave gave another sigh, at 
which Kate laughed, saying, — 

“ Now, mother, don’t be so anxious to 
get rid of me, or some day you will find I 
have taken you at your word, and then 
there will be nothing but lamentations of 
‘Oh Kate, how can you leave me? what 
is to become of me when you’re gone?’” 

“Very like, child, I’m just the one to 
do anything inconsistent, indeed, if I 
thought of myself, I should want to keep 
you at my side forever; but then what I 
dwell on is, how lonely you'll be left, for 
now your poor father’s gone you’ve no one 
but me, and I’m not as young as I was, 
nor so strong either.” 

“Nonsense, you’re much better than 
you used to be, mother.” 

“Yes, I’m not so ungrateful to Dr. 
Mariott as to forget that—I firmly be- 
lieve if he hadn’t come to Donnington I 
should be lying by your poor father’s side. 
Ah! if it had but been the will of Provi- 
dence that old Dr. Morgan had died six 
months earlier, your father would be alive 
now; depend upon it, he wasn’t treated 
properly, or he’d never have sunk as he 
did. A man who all through his life 
didn’t know what sickness meant, to be 
taken in a fortnight, and nothing the mat- 
ter with him but a cold —it was not nat- 
ural, and so I could see Dr. Mariott 
thought; only, of course he has too much 
good sense to say so. i wonder now that 
he has not been snapped up.” 

“My dear mother,” laughed Kate, 
“what a marrying mood you are in, 
you’ve turned out a thorough match- 
maker.” 

“ Not I,” said Mrs. Rowan, “ or if so, I 
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should encourage Dr. Mariott to come as 
frequently as he is inclined to. I very 
soon discovered why my case was such an 
interesting one.” 

“Suppose, mother, I told you that I 
liked Dr. Mariott very much, what then?” 

“ Whatthen! Why I should know that 
you’d continue to like him very much 
until one day he asked you to be his wife, 
and then it would be, ‘Oh dear, no, I 
could not think of such a thing, I don’t 
care enough for you for that.’ ” 

“Don’t you be so very certain of that,” 
said Kate, putting on her hat again, pre- 
paratory to walking into Donnington, for 
since her father’s death they had left the 
farm and taken Ash Cottage, which was 
only just out of the town. 

Twelve years had passed by since that 
Spring evening when Kate Rowan and 
Dick Challice parted. Kate never looked 
at a bit of cherry blossom without thinking 
of the old tree in the Grange orchard 
under whose shelter she and he had said 
their last good-bye. Several letters had 
passed between them during the first years 
of the separation, Dick’s never containing 
better news than hope for better times. 
At lengtha long interval passed, and Kate 
heard nothing; then she received a short 
letter in answer to two she had in the 
mean time written, saying that Dick saw 
he was doomed to be unlucky, for every- 
thing he put his hand to turned out badly, 
therefore he felt it was useless to bind 
Kate longer, and she was to consider her- 
self free to marry; still he should never 
cease to love her, and though she might 
never hear from him again, he should ever 
remain her unhappy but devoted Richard 
Challice. 

This letter, coupled with certain stories 
that began to be whispered about, made 
Kate Rowan for a long time very miser- 
able, and regarding Colonel Challice as 
the cause of all this unhappiness, she 
strictly avoided him, and would go a con- 
siderable deal out of her way rather than 
risk a chance meeting. 

Kate had too much sense to live on for- 
ever lamenting a man who she felt was 
really not worth her love, but the thought 
that he had suffered for her sake made 
her tender to his memory ; she firmly be- 
lieved that love for her had been the 
original cause of his misfortunes, and she 
set about forgetting the evil side of his 
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Thus, immediately a man overstepped 
the bounds of civility, he laid himself open 
to criticism and comparison so severe, 
that by it he was almost certain to suffer, 

Poor Kate! when memory allowed her 
a glimpse of her old self full of buoyant 
youth, untried faith, and confident love, 
she fancied the happiness she saw was 
due tothe man she pictured by her side, 
so that though she spoke quite sincerely 
when she said that it was no longer love 
for Dick Challice which kept her single — 
it was the remembrance of that love which 
prevented her getting married. Pausing 
at a certain point of her walk, she turned, 
and leaning on the gate stood looking at 
Donnington Hall. The old place wore 
rather a melancholy air just now, the re- 
sult of the bare trees whose leaves lay 
rotting as they had fallen. The colonel 
was away, he had been absent for more 
than a year travelling with his two daugh- 
ters and his new wife, for Mrs. Challice’s 
forebodings had come true, and shortly 
after Dick’s departure Hic jacet Maria 
had been added to the carved scroll which 
adorned the wall above the family pew of 
Challice. Kate could not help wondering 
whether Dick would ever possess Don- 
nington, and if so She gave a sigh; 
perhaps he had forgotten her. ‘“ Perhaps 
he would not know me now. I am very 
altered,” she said regretfully, “from what 
I was when he last saw me.” For Kate 
had the sense to see that though she still 
retained her old admirers, she did not now 
attract many new ones, and at the Christ- 
mas dances she often found herself sitting 
alone looking on at girls dancing whom 
she remembered as little children. Most 
of herown schoolfellows and friends were 
married, and had boys and girls to whom 
she was Aunt Kate. Yet with all this, 
nobody applied to her that (in Donning- 
ton) most objectionable ‘title of old maid 
— everybody knew that she could marry 
if she chose, and everybody said that any 
man she did choose to marry, would have 
a very sweet wife. 

Impressed by this same opinion, Dr. 
Mariott had made up his mind that Kate 
should choose him, and for the last six 
months all his intercourse with Ash Cot- 
tage had been guided with this ulterior 
object. 

Dr. Mariott was not a Donnington man, 
neither had he any connection with the 


character and exaggerating the good, until, | place beyond being the highest bidder for 
in place of the real Dick Challice, there | the late Dr. Morgan's practice, which he 
existed in her imagination an ideal being, | had seen advertised in the Lancet, and 
| which seemed to be offered upon terms 


by whose side she arraigned any one who 
sought to win her love. | which would suit the somewhat limited 
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sum he could command. Accordingly he 
went down to see Dr. Morgan, liked Don- 
nington, fancied the practice might be en- 
larged, and finally, under pretext of assist- 
ing the old doctor, stepped into the good 
graces of many people, who had deter- 
mined to dislike any successor to the old 
friend, who knew their constitutions and 
didn’t go tampering with new-fangled no- 
tions. These patients were much more 
difficult to secure than the higher-classed 
ones, who welcomed the advent of a man 
rather more up to the mark of his day than 
poor old Dr. Morgan was. Dr. Mariott 
had travelled in Europe, spent some few 
years in Australia, and seemed to be one 
whose opinion could be taken and advice 
acted upon. He was anexcellent linguist, 
a very tolerable artist, excessively fond of 
reading, and delighted to find that in Don- 
nington he should find sufficient leisure to 
indulge his tastes. Before he had half 
settled down, speculation was rife as to 
whom the doctor intended to marry, for of 
course he must marry, and (added some 
few — wiser than their neighbors) marry 
into money too. Accordingly heiresses 
were pointed out, the daughters of the 
more wealthy were introduced, parties 
made, picnics got up, all of which ended 
in leaving the doctor of the same opinion 
in which he was after the first fortnight 
spent at Donnington — that if he married 
there, it would be to Kate Rowan and no- 
body else. Whether this was by reason 
of the perversity of human nature, or be- 
cause Kate seemed the person least inter- 
ested in his movements, or whether it was 
to be attributed to the doctor’s good taste 
which pronounced Kate to be the most 
refined woman there, is not shown; the 
one thing is certain, that Dr. John Mariott 
had decided with himself that he would 
win Miss Kate Rowan for his wife. So 
he set his energies upon persuading Mrs. 
Rowan that though she no longer needed 
medical attendance, she would be none the 
worse for an occasional visit of friendly 
supervision, 

This footing established, he proceeded 
to make Mrs. Rowan the apparent centre 
of his attention and attraction, only giving 
such interest to her daughter as politeness 
and a little love of gossip permitted. By 
degrees, however, he drew Kate into dis- 
cussions, gave her hints about her garden, 
corrected (by finding fault with) the hang- 
ing of her pictures and disposal of old 
china, fell into raptures with her perfect 
taste in arranging the great nosegays of 
flowers which scented each room, so that 
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unknown to herself Kate found that her 
standard of excellence had become the 
judgment which Dr. Mariott would pass 
upon a thing, and though she often dif- 
fered from and tried to argue down his 
opinions and tastes, she was in the end 
certain to adopt both and feel an inward 
antagonism towards those few who set up 
their ideas as being preferable to his. 

Though Kate would have been dread- 
fully annoyed at such a suspicion, she 
really felt flattered and not at all dis- 
pleased by her mother’s suggestion as to 
the motive for the frequent visits. “ Of 
course,” she said, smiling at Mrs. Rowan’s 
weak fondness, “1 know that such is not 
the case, he just comes to us because he 
sees that no one heeds whether he goes 
or stays.” 

“Let me see,” she added reflectively, 
“he came yesterday morning, then to-day 
he is all but certain to call in about tea- 
time, after he comes back from Drayton.” 

Was it this supposition which made 
Kate choose to return from Donnington 
by the Drayton road? If so, she had 
quite forgotten the object of her détour 
and was now leaning over the gate, lost in 
deep and rather sombre reflections on the 
probable return of Dick Challice. Was 
it an unfortunate time for Dr. Mariott to 
come by? Certainly (catching sight of 
her, as he did, with her face tender and 
thoughtful) he did not think so, and seeing 
that his approach had not been observed, 
he slipped off his horse, fastened it toa 
handy tree, and walked quietly up behind 
her. “A fine old place, though rather 
deserted-looking at present,” he said, see- 
ing that Kate’s gaze was fixed on the Hall. 

“* How you startled me!” she exclaimed 
after a minute’s pause, during which she 
had turned from pink to white, and from 
white to scarlet. 

“T really beg your pardon, but I had no 
notion you were so nervous.” 

“Neither am I nervous, but,” she 
added, laughing and recovering herself, 
* T hate people to come creeping up be- 
hind me.” 

“So do I.” 

“ Then why did you do it?” 

“Oh, because I do not judge others by 
myself.” 

“Yes, but you should,” said Kate de- 
cidedly. 

Dr. Mariott made his position against 
the gate more convenient for the argument 
he intended entering upon. 

“ Then do you mean to say,” he asked, 
“that I am to take it for granted that if 
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I like a thing, you like the same thing ; or 
if you have an antipathy, am I certain to 
share it?” 

“ Of course not; I mean that — well in 
this way, do to another as you’d have an- 
other do to you.” 

“ Really /” and he gave her a look 
which made her avert her eyes, “that is 
very dangerous advice for you to give 
to me, Miss Rowan. I dare say,” and in 
spite of his efforts at control, there was an 
anxious tremor in his voice, “ you have no 
idea about what I am thinking?” 

“‘ Not in the least,” said Kate, speaking 
with unnecessary quickness. “I only 
know of what I am thinking, and that | 
must prepare to put my thought into ac- 
tion and walk home as speedily as possi- 
ble, or mother will fancy that I have fallen 
into Donnington ditch.” 

“ Then you would rather I wrote my re- 
quest to you?” he said, putting his hand 
on hers as if to detain her. 

“ How can I tell when I have no notion 
what your request is, only do not hold my 
hand, or if any one should pass they might 
circulate a report that I am ill and that 
they saw you feeling my pulse.” 

Dr. Mariott turned away with a vexed 
look, but his impatience lasted only a mo- 
ment. 

“How unreasonable I am to feel an- 
gry!” he said, trying to regain his old 
smile. “As you say you do not know 
what it is I am wanting, if you will spare 
me a few minutes, I will take you into my 
confidence, and at least you shall give me 
your advice. You will stay?” 

“Of course | will.” 

“Then to begin, I am very much in 
love with a young lady whom I want to 
ask to marry me; hitherto I have man- 
aged to keep my wishes in the back- 
ground, hoping she might get to care a 
little for me. This has gone on for more 
than a year; suddenly my impatience has 
got the better of me, and now, come what 
may, I am compelled to ask. Kate, can 
you give me any hope that some day you 
may care for me?” 

“I care for you! 
Mariott?” 

“Yes, nobody else; from the first day 
I saw you I admired you, and before I 
had known youa month I had made up my 
mind to stay here and try to win you. I 
want to be married and settle down for the 
rest of my life, but if you refuse me, and 
tell me there is no hope, that you could 
never care for me, then farewell to Don- 
nington, and I shall go roaming about as 
I did before, spending when I had the 
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chance, and saving when there was the 
actual necessity.” 

“ You have so completely surprised me, 
Dr. Mariott —I had no notion that you 
had a thought of this kind.” 

“ Your mother said enough to make me 
disguise my real feelings. She told mea 
little, and from others I have heard more, 
about the many refusals you have given 
to men far better off than 1 ever hope to 
be.” 

“T should never marry unless I cared 
for the man I married,” she said slowly. 

“1 am sure of that.” 

“Yes, but at the same time I do not 
know that I should ever feel the same de- 
votion and love that I should have given 
years ago — perhaps you have heard that 
once I did care a great deal for a young 
man; our parents were opposed to our 
engagement, and he went away to make 
his fortune ; he did not succeed, and wrote 
to me telling me so, and giving me up — 
it was a long time ago and | was very un- 
happy at the time, but there is no feeling 
for him now that would prevent my mar- 
rying another. I am no longer a young 
girl, but somehow my feelings seem to 
have got old before I did. I don’t know 
whether you understand me ?” 

“TI do perfectly, but still my question 
remains unanswered.” 

She looked as if asking him to repeat 
it. 

“ Do you now, or do you think you could 
in time, love me enough to be my wife?” 

“1 —]—like you better than any one 
else, only I fear I say too much; I am so 
afraid you will hope for more than I can 
give.” 

“ Honestly, if you had to choose a hus- 
band ?” 

“T would choose you.” 

“ Well, then, why raise objections?” 

“ Because,” and Kate’s face reddened as 
she spoke, “‘ when you say, ‘Do you love 
me,’ though I can answer ‘I do,’ it is said 
calmly and not with the flutter of joy I 
believe should come into my heart were it 
filled with such love as in most other wom- 
en you are safe to inspire.” 

Dr. Mariott paused for a full minute 
looking fixedly into the earnest eyes turned 
towards his, then taking both her hands 
in his, he pressed them to his heart say- 
ing, — 

“Kate, you are a good woman and 
worthy of a man’s best devotion. If you 
will accept me and the home I have to 
offer you, I shall be very proud of my 
wife and of the love she has to bestow 
upon me.” 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Two or three years ago I spoke in this 
review on the subject of America; and 
after considering the institutions and the 
social condition of the people of the 
United States, I said that what, in the 
jargon of the present day, is called “ the 
political and social problem,” does seem 
to be solved there with remarkable suc- 
cess. I pointed out the contrast which in 
this respect the United States offer to our 
own country, a contrast, in several ways, 
much to their advantage. But I added 
that the solution of the political and social 
problem, as it is called, ought not so to 
absorb us as to make us forget the human 
problem ; and that it remained to ask how 
the human problem is solved in the United 
States. It happened that Sir Lepel Grif- 
fin, a very acute and distinguished Indian 
official, had just then been travelling in 
the United States, and had published his 
opinion, from what he saw of the life 
there, that there is no country calling itself 
civilized where one would not rather live 
than in America, except Russia. Cer- 
tainly then, I said, one cannot rest satis- 
fied, when one finds such a judgment 
passed on the United States as this, with 
admiring their institutions and their solid 
social condition, their freedom and equal- 
ity, their power, energy, and wealth. One 
must, further, go on to examine what is 
done there towards solving the human 
problem, and must see what Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s objection comes to. 

And this examination I promised that I 
would one day make. However, it is so 
delicate a matter to discuss how a sensi- 
tive nation solves the human problem, that 
1 found myself inclined to follow the ex- 
ample of the Greek moralist Theophrastus, 
who waited, before composing his famous 
“Characters,” until he was ninety-nine 
years old. I thought I had perhaps better 
wait until I was about that age, before I 
discussed the success of the Americans 
in solving the human problem. But ninety- 
nine is a great age; it is probable that I 
may never reach it, or even come near it. 
So I have determined, finally, to face the 
question without any such long delay, and 
thus I come to offer to the readers of this 
review the remarks following. With the 
same frankness with which I discussed 
here the solution of the political and social 
problem by the people of the United 
States, I shall discuss their success in 
solving the human problem. 

Perhaps it is not likely that any one 
will now remember what I said three 
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years ago here about the success of the 
Americans in solving the political and 
social problem. 1 will sum it up in the 
briefest possible manner. I said that the 
United States had constituted themselves 
in a modern age; that their institutions 
complied well with the form and pressure 
of those circumstances and conditions 
which a modern age presents. Quite apart 
from all question how much of the merit 
for this may be due to the wisdom and 
virtue of the American people, and how 
much to their good fortune, it is unde- 
niable that their institutions do work well 
and happily. The play of their institu- 
tions suggests, I said, the image of a man 
in a suit of clothes which fits him to per- 
fection, leaving all his movements unim- 
peded and easy; a suit of clothes loose 
where it ought to be loose, and sitting 
close where its sitting close is an advan- 
tage; a suit of clothes able, moreover, to 
adapt itself naturally to the wearer’s 
growth, and to admit of all enlargements 
as they successively arise. 

So much as to the solution, by the 
United States, of the political problem. 
As to the social problem, I observed that 
the people of the United States were a 
community singularly free from the dis- 
tinction of classes, singularly homogene- 
ous; that the division between rich and 
poor was consequently less profound there 
than in countries where the distinction of 
classes accentuates that division. I added 
that 1 believed there was exaggeration in 
the reports of their administrative and 
judicial corruption ; and altogether, I con- 
cluded, the United States, politically and 
socially, are a country living prosperously 
in a natural modern condition, and con- 
scious of living prosperously in such a 
condition. And being in this healthy 
case, and having this healthy conscious- 
ness, the community there uses its under- 
standing with the soundness of health ; it 
in general, as to its own political and social 
concerns, sees clear and thinks straight. 
Comparing the United States with our- 
selves, I said that while they are in this 
natural and healthy condition, we on the 
contrary are so little homogeneous, we are 
living with a system of classes so intense, 
with institutions and a society so little 
modern, so unnaturally complicated, that 
the whole action of our minds is hampered 
and falsened by it ; we are in consequence 
wanting in lucidity, we do not see clear 
or think straight, and the Americans have 
here much the advantage of us. 

Yet we find an acute and experienced 
Englishman saying that there is no coun- 
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try, calling itself civilized, where one 


would not rather live than in the United | 


States, except Russia! The civilization 
of the United States must somehow, if an 
able man can think thus, have shortcom- 
ings, in spite of the country’s success and 
prosperity. What is civilization? It is 
the humanization of man in society, the 
satisfaction for him, in society, of the true 
law of human nature. Man’s study, says 
Plato, is to discover the right answer to 
the question how to live? our aim, he 
says, is very and true life. We are more 
or less civilized as we come more or less 
near to this aim, in that social state which 
the pursuit of our aim essentially demands. 
But several elements or powers, as I have 
often insisted, go to build up a complete 
human life. There is the power of con- 
duct, the power of intellect and knowledge, 
the power of beauty, the power of social 
life and manners; we have instincts re- 
sponding to them all, requiring them all. 
And we are perfectly civilized only when 
all these instincts in our nature, all these 
elements in our civilization, have been 
adequately recognized and satisfied. But 


of course this adequate recognition and 
satisfaction of all the elements in question 
is impossible; some of them are recog- 
nized more than others, some of them 
more in one community, some in another ; 


and the satisfactions found are more or 
less worthy. 

And meanwhile, people use the term 
civilization in the loosest possible way, 
for the most part attaching to it, however, 
in their own mind some meaning con- 
nected with their own preferences and ex- 
periences. The most common meaning 
thus attached to it is perhaps that of a 
satisfaction, not of all the main demands 
of human nature, but of the demand for 
the comforts and conveniences of life, and 
of this demand as made by the sort of 
person who uses the term. 

Now we should always attend to the 
common and prevalent use of an important 
term. Probably Sir Lepel Griffin had this 
notion of the comforts and conveniences 
of life much in his thoughts when he re- 
proached American civilization with its 
shortcomings. For men of his kind, and 
for all that large number of men, so prom- 
inent in this country and who make their 
voice so much heard, men who have been 
at the public schools and universities, men 
of the professional and official class, men 
who do the most part of our literature and 
our journalism, America is not a comfort- 
able place of abode. A man of this sort 
has in England everything in his favor ; 
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society appears organized expressly for his 
advantage. A Rothschild or a Vanderbilt 
can buy his way anywhere, and can have 
what comforts and luxuries he likes 
whether in America or in England. But 
itis in England that an income of from 
three or four to fourteen or fifteen hundred 
a year does so much for its possessor, 
enables him to live with so many of the 
conveniences of far richer people. For 
his benefit, his benefit above all, clubs are 
organized and hansom cabs ply; service 
is abundant, porters stand waiting at the 
railway stations. In America all luxuries 
are dear except oysters and ice; service 
is in general scarce and bad; aclub is a 
most expensive luxury; the cab-rates are 
prohibitive — more than half of the people 
who in England would use cabs must in 
America use the horse-cars, the tram. 
The charges of tailors and mercers are 
about a third higher than they are with 
us. I mention only a few striking points 
as to which there can be no dispute, and 
in which a man of Sir Lepel Griffin’s class 
would feel the great difference between 
America and England in the conveniences 
at his command. There are a hundred 
other points one might mention, where he 
would feel the same thing. When a man 
is passing judgment on a country’s civil- 
ization, points of this kind crowd to his 
memory, and determine his sentence. 

On the other hand, for that immense 
class of people, the great bulk of the com- 
munity, the class of people, whose income 
is less than three or four hundred a year, 
things in America are favorable. It is 
easier for them there than in the Old World 
to rise and to make their fortune ; but Iam 
not now speaking of that. Even without 
making their fortune, even with their in- 
come below three or four hundred a year, 
things are favorable to them in America, 
society seems organized there for their 
benefit. To begin with, the humbler kind of 
work is better paid in America than with 
us, the higher kind worse. The official, for 
instance, gets less, his office-keeper gets 
more. ‘The public ways are abominally 
cut up by rails and blocked with horse- 
cars; but the inconvenience is for those 
who use private carriages and cabs, the 
convenience is for the bulk of the commu- 
nity who but for the horse-cars would have 
to walk. The ordinary railway cars are 


|not delightful, but they are cheap, and 


they are better furnished and in winter are 


| warmer than third-class carriages in En- 


gland. Luxuries are, as I have said, very 


| dear — above all, European luxuries; but 
| a working man’s clothing is nearly as cheap 
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as in England, and plain food is on the 
whole cheaper. Even luxuries of acertain 
kind are within a laboring man’s easy 
reach. I have mentioned ice, I will men- 
tion fruit also. The abundance and cheap- 
ness of fruit is a great boon to people of 
smal! incomes in America. Do not be- 
lieve the Americans when they extol their 
peaches as equal to any in the world, or 
better than any in the world; they are 
not to be compared to peaches grown 
under glass. Do not believe that the 
American Newtown pippins appear in the 
New York and Boston fruit-shops as they 
appear in those of London and Liverpool ; 
or that the Americans have any pear to 
give you like the Marie Louise. But what 
laborer, or artisan, or small clerk, ever 
gets hot-house peaches, or Newtown pip- 
pins, or Marie Louise pears? Not such 
good pears, apples, and peaches as those, 
but pears, apples, and peaches by no 
means to be despised, such people and 
their families do in America get in plenty. 

Well, now, what would a philosopher or 
a philanthropist say in this case? which 
would he say was the more civilized con- 
dition —that of the country where the 
balance of advantage, as to the comforts 
and conveniences of life, is greatly in 
favor of the people with incomes below 
three hundred a year, or that of the coun- 
try where it is greatly in favor of those 
with incomes above that sum? 

Many people will be ready to give an 
answer to that question without the small- 
est hesitation. They will say that they 
are, and that all of us ought to be, for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
However, the question is not one which I 
feel bound now to discuss and answer. 
Of course, if happiness and civilization 
consist in being plentifully supplied with 
the comforts and conveniences of life, the 
question presents little difficulty. But I 
believe neither that happiness consists, 
merely or mainly, in being plentifully sup- 
plied with the comforts and conveniences 
of life, nor that civilization consists in be- 
ing so supplied; therefore I leave the 
question unanswered. 

I prefer to seek for some other and bet- 
ter tests by which to try the civilization 
of the United States. I have often in- 
sisted on the need of more equality in our 
own country, and on the mischiefs caused 
by inequality over here. In the United 
States there is not our intense division of 
classes, our inequality; there is great 
equality. Let me mention two points in 
the system of social life and manners over 
there in which this equality seems to me 





|to have done good. The first is a mere 


point of form, but it has its significance. 
Every one knows it is the established 
habit with us in England, if we write to 
people supposed to belong to the class of 
gentlemen, of addressing them by the title 
of Esguire, while we keep /r. for people 
not supposed to belong to that class. If 
we think of it, could one easily find a habit 
more ridiculous, more offensive? The 
title of EZsguire, like most of our titles, 
comes out of the great frippery shop of 
the Middle Age; it is alien to the sound 
taste and manner of antiquity, when men 
said Pericles and Camillus. But unlike 
other titles, it is applied or withheld quite 
arbitrarily. Surely, where a man has no 
specific title proper to him, the one plain 
title of Master or Mr. is enough, and we 
need not be encumbered with a second 
title of Esguzre, now quite unmeaning, to 
draw an invidious and impossible line of 
distinction between those who are gentle- 
men and those who are not ; as if we actu- 
ally wished to provide a source of embar- 
rassment for the sender of a letter, and of 
mortification for the receiver of it. 

The French, those great authorities in 
social life and manners, find 4/7. enough, 
and the Americans are more and more, I 
am glad to say, following the French ex- 
ample. I only hope they will persevere, 
and not be seduced by Esguzre being “so 
English, you know.” And I do hope, 
moreover, that we shall one day take the 
same course and drop our absurd Esquire. 

The other point goes deeper. Much 
may be said against the voices and into- 
nation of American women. But almost 
every one acknowledges that there is a 
charm in American women—a charm 
which you find in almost all of them, wher- 
ever you go. It is the charm of a natural 
manner, a manner not self-conscious, arti- 
ficial, and constrained. It may not bea 
beautiful manner always, but it is almost 
always a natural manner, a free and happy 
manner; and this gives pleasure. Here 
we have, undoubtedly, a note of civiliza- 
tion, and an evidence, at the same time, 
of the good effect of equality upon social 
life and manners. I have often heard it 
observed that a perfectly natural manner 
is as rare among Englishwomen of the 
middle classes as it is general among 
American women of like condition with 
them. And so far as the observation is 
true, the reason of its truth no doubt is, 
that the Englishwoman is living in pres- 
ence of an upper class, as it is called —in 
presence, that is, of a class of women rec- 
ognized as being the right thing in style 
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and manner, and whom she imagines criti- 
cising Aer style and manner, finding this 
or that to be amiss with it, this or that to 
be vulgar. Hence self-consciousness and 
constraint in her. The American woman 
lives in presence of no such class; there 
may be circles trying to pass themselves 
off as such a class, giving themselves airs 
as such, but they command no recognition, 
no authority. The American woman in 
general is perfectly unconcerned about 
their opinion, is herself, enjoys her exist- 
ence, and has consequently a manner 
happy and natural. It is her great charm ; 
and it is moreover, as I have said, a real 
note of civilization, and one which has to 
be reckoned to the credit of American life, 
and of its equality. 

But we must get nearer still to the heart 
of the question raised as to the character 
and worth of American civilization. I 
have said how much the word civilization 
really means —the humanization of man 
in society ; his making progress there to- 
wards his true and fullhumanity. Partial 
and material achievement is always being 
put forward as civilization. We hear a 
nation called highly civilized by reason of 
its industry, commerce, and wealth, or by 
reason of its liberty or equality, or by rea- 
son of its numerous churches, schools, 
libraries, and newspapers. But there is 
something in human nature, some instinct 
of growth, some law of perfection, which 
rebels against this narrow account of the 
matter. And perhaps what human nature 
demands in civilization, over and above 
all those obvious things which first occur 
to our thoughts — what human nature, I 
say, demands in civilization, if it is to 
stand as a high and satisfying civilization, 
is best described by the word zuteresting. 
Here is the extraordinary charm of the old 
Greek civilization — thatit is so zzferest- 
ing. Io not tell me only, says human na- 
ture, of the magnitude of your industry and 
commerce ; of the beneficence of your insti- 
tutions, your freedom, your equality; of 
the great and growing number of your 
churches and schools, libraries and news- 
papers ; tell me also if your civilization — 
which is the grand name you give to all 
this development —tell me if your civil- 
ization is interesting. 

An American friend of mine, Professor 
Norton, has lately published the early let- 
ters of Carlyle. If any one wants a good 
antidote to the unpleasant effect left by 
Mr. Froude’s “ Life of Carlyle,” let him 
read those letters. Not only of Carlyle 
will those letters make him think kindly, 
but they will also fill him with admiring 


esteem for the qualities, character, and 
family life, as there delineated, of the 
Scottish peasant. Well, the Carlyle fam- 
ily were numerous, poor, and struggling. 
Thomas Carlyle, the eldest son, a young 
man in wretched health and worse spirits, 
was fighting his way in Edinburgh. One 
of his younger brothers talked of emigrat- 
ing. “ The very best thing he could do!” 
we should all say. Carlyle dissuades him. 
“You shall never,” he writes, “ you shall 
never seriously meditate crossing the 
great Salt Pool to plant yourself in the 
Yankee-land. That is a miserable fate for 
any one, at best; never dream of it. 
Could you banish yourself from all that is 
interesting to your mind, forget the his- 
tory, the glorious institutions, the noble 
principles of old Scotland— that you 
might eat a better dinner, perhaps?” 

There is our word launched — the word 
interesting. 1 am not saying that Car- 
lyle’s advice was good, or that young men 
should not emigrate. I do but take note, 
in the word interesting, of a requirement, 
a cry of aspiration, a cry not sounding in 
the imaginative Carlyle’s own breast only, 
but sure of a response in his brother’s 
breast also, and in human nature. 

Amiel, that contemplative Swiss whose 
journals the world has been reading lately, 
tells us that ‘*the hnman heart is, as it 
were, haunted by confused reminiscences 
of an age of gold; or rather, by aspira- 
tions towards a harmony of things which 
every-day reality denies to us.” He says 
that the splendor and refinement of high 
life is an attempt by the rich and cultivated 
classes to realize this ideal, and is “ a form 
tof poetry.” And the interest which this 
attempt awakens in the classes which are 
not rich or cultivated, their indestructible 
interest in the pageant and fairy tale, as to 
them it appears, of the life in castles and 
palaces, the life of the great, bears witness 
toa like imaginative strain in them also, 
a strain tending after the elevated and 
the beautiful. In short, what Goethe de- 
scribes as “was uns alle bandigt, das 
Gemeine” —that which holds us all in 
bondage, the common and ignoble, —is, 
notwithstanding its admitted prevalence, 
contrary toa deep-seated instinct of human 
nature and repelled by it. Of civilization, 
which is to humanize us in society, we de- 
mand, before we will consent to S satis- 
fied with it— we demand, however much 
else it may give us, that it shall give us, 
too, the zxleresting. 

Now, the great sources of the interest- 
ing are distinction and beauty ; that which 
is elevated, and that which is beautiful. 
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Let us take the beautiful first, and con- 
sider how far it is present in American 
civilization. Evidently this is that civil- 
ization’s weak side. There is little to 
nourish and delight the sense of beauty 
there. In the long-settled States east of 
the Alleghanies the landscape in general 
is not interesting, the climate harsh and 
inextremes. The Americans are restless, 
eager to better themselves and to make 
fortunes ; the inhabitant does not strike 
his roots lovingly down into the soil, as in 
rural England. In the valley of the Con- 
necticut you will find farm after farm 
which the Yankee settler has abandoned 
in order to go West, leaving the farm to 
some new Irish immigrant. ‘The charm 
of beauty which comes from ancientness 
and permanence of rural life the country 
could not yet have in a high degree, but it 
has it in an even less degree than might 
be expected. Then the Americans come 
originally, for the most part, from that 
great class in English society amongst 
whom the sense for conduct and business 
is much more strongly developed than the 
sense for beauty. If we in England were 
without the cathedrals, parish churches, 
and castles of the catholic and feudal age, 
and without the houses of the Elizabethan 
age, but had only the towns and buildings 
which the rise of our middle class has 
created in the modern age, we should be 
in much the same case as the Americans. 
We should be living with much the same 
absence of training for the sense of beauty 
through the eye, from the aspect of out- 
ward things. The American cities have 
hardly anything to please a trained or a 
natural sense for beauty. They have 
buildings which cost a great deal of money 
and produce a certain effect — buildings, 
shall 1 say, such as our Midland Station 
at St. Pancras ; but nothing such as Som- 
erset House or Whitehall. One architect 
of genius they had—~ Richardson. I had 
the pleasure to know him; he is dead, 
alas! Much of his work was injured by 
the conditions under which he was obliged 
to execute it; 1 can recall but one build- 
ing, and that of no great importance, where 
he seems to have had his own way, to be 
fully himself ; but that is indeed excellent. 
In general, where the Americans succeed 
best in their architecture —in that art so 
indicative and educative of a people’s 
sense for beauty —is in the fashion of 
their villa-cottages in wood. These are 
often original and at the same time very 
pleasing, but they are pretty and coquet- 
tish, not beautiful. Of the really beauti- 
ful in the other arts, and in literature, very 
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little has been produced there as yet. I 
asked a German portrait-painter, whom I 
found painting and prospering in America, 
how he liked the country? “ Howcan an 
artist like it?” was his answer. The 
American artists live chiefly in Europe; 
ail Americans of cultivation and wealth 
visit Europe more and more constantly. 
The mere nomenclature of the country 
acts upon a cultivated person like the in- 
cessant pricking of pins. What people in 
whom the sense for beauty and fitness was 
quick could have invented, or could tol- 
erate, the hideous names ending in vé/le, 
the Briggsvilles, Higginsvilles, Jackson- 
villes, rife from Maine to Florida; the 
jumble of unnatural and inappropriate 
names everywhere? On the line from 
Albany to Buffalo you have, in one part, 
half the names in the classical dictionary 
to designate the stations; it is said that 
the folly was due to a surveyor who, when 
the country was laid out, happened to pos- 
sess a Classical dictionary ; but a people 
with any artist-sense would have put down 
that surveyor. The Americans meekly 
retain his names; and indeed his strange 
Marcellus or Syracuse is perhaps not 
much worse than their congenital Briggs- 
ville. 

So much as to beauty, and as to the 
provision, in the United States, for the 
sense of beauty. As to distinction, and 
the interest which human nature seeks 
from enjoying the effect made upon it by 
what is elevated, the case is much the 
same. There is very little to create such 
an effect, very much to thwart it. Goethe 
says somewhere that “ the thrill of awe is 
the best thing humanity has :” — 


Das Schaudern ist der Menschheit bestes 
Theil. 
But, if there be a discipiine in which the 
Americans are wanting, it is the discipline 
of awe and respect. An austere and in- 
tense religion imposed on their Puritan 
founders the discipline of respect, and so 
provided for them the thrill of awe; but 
this religion is dying out. The Ameri- 
cans have produced plenty of men strong, 
shrewd, upright, able, effective; very few 
who are highly distinguished. Alexander 
Hamilton is indeed a man of rare distinc- 
tion; Washington, though he has not the 
high mental distinction of Pericles or 
Cesar, has true distinction of style and 
character. But these men belong to the 
pre-American age. Lincoln’s recent Amer- 
ican biographers declare that Washington 
is but an Englishman, an English officer; 
the typical American, they say, is Abra- 
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ham Lincoln. Now Lincoln is shrewd, 
sagacious, humorous, honest, courageous, 
firm ; he is a man with qualities deserving 
the most sincere esteem and praise, but 
he has not distinction. 

In truth everything is against distinc- 
tion in America, and against the sense of 
elevation to be gained through admiring 
and respecting it. The glorification of 
“the average man,” which is quite a reli- 
gion with statesmen and publicists there, 
is againstit. ‘The addiction to “ the funny 
man,” who is a national misfortune there, 
is against it. Above all, the newspapers 
are against it. 

It is often said that every nation has 
the government it deserves. What is 
much more certain is that every nation 
has the newspapers it deserves. The 
newspaper is the direct product of the 
want felt; the supply answers closely and 
inevitably to the demand. I suppose no 
one knows what the American newspapers 
are, who has not been obliged, for some 
length of time, to read either those news- 
papers or none at ali. Powerful and val- 
uable contributions occur scattered about 
in them. But on the whole, and taking 


the tota: impression and effect made by 
them, I should say that if one were search- 
ing for the best means to efface and kill 


in a whole nation the discipline of respect, 
the feeling for what is elevated, one could 
not do better than take the American 
newspaper. The absence of truth and 
soberness in them, the poverty in serious 
interest, the personality and sensation- 
mongering, are beyond belief. There are 
a few newspapers which are in whole, or 
in part, exceptions. The Mew York Na- 
tion, a weekly paper, may be paralleled 
with the Saturday Review as it was in its 
old and good days; but the Mew York 
Nation is conducted by a foreigner, and 
has an extremely small sale. In general, 
the daily papers are such that when one 
returns home one is moved to admiration 
and thankfulness not only at the great 
London papers, like the 7Zimes or the 
Standard, but quite as much at the great 
provincial newspapers too — papers like 
the Leeds Mercury and the Yorkshire Post 
in the north of England, like the Sco¢s- 


man and the Glasgow Herald in Scotland. | 


The Americans used to say to me that 
what they valued was news, and that this 
their newspapers gave them. I at last 
made the reply: “ Yes, news for the ser- 
vants’ hall!” 
York newspaper, one of the first I saw 
after landing in the country, had a long 
account, with the prominence we should 


I remember that a New| 
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give to the illness of the German emperor 
or the arrest of the lord mayor of Dublin, 
of a young woman who had married a man 
who was a bag of bones, as we say, and 
who used to exhibit himself as a skeleton ; 
of her growing horror in living with this 
man, and finally of her death. All this in 
the most minute detail, and described 
with all the writer’s powers of rhetoric. 
This has always remained by me as a 
specimen of what the Americans call news, 

You must have lived amongst their 
newspapers to know what they are. If I 
relate some of my own experiences, it is 
because these will give a clear enough 
notion of what the newspapers over there 
are, and one remembers more definitely 
what has happened to oneself. Soon 
after arriving in Boston, I opened a Bos- 
ton newspaper and came upon a column 
headed: “ Tickings.” By ¢éckings we are 
to understand news conveyed through the 
tickings of the telegraph. The first “ tick- 
ing” was: “ Matthew Arnold is sixty-two 
years old’ —an age, I must just say in 
passing, which I had not then reached. 
The second “ ticking ” was: *“ Wales says, 
Mary is a darling;” the meaning being, 
that the Prince of Wales expressed great 
admiration for Miss Mary Anderson. 
This was at Boston, the American Athens, 
I proceeded to Chicago. An evening pa- 
per was given me soon after I arrived; I 
opened it, and found under a large-type 
heading, “We have seen him arrive,” the 
following picture of myself: “He has 
harsh features, supercilious manners, parts 
his hair down the middle, wears a single 
eyeglass and ill-fitting clothes.” Notwith- 
standing this rather unfavorable introduc- 
tion 1 was most kindly and hospitably 
received at Chicago. It happened that I 
had a letter for Mr. Medill, an elderly 
gentleman of Scotch descent, the editor of 
the chief newspaper in those parts, the 
Chicago Tribune. 1 called on him, and 
we conversed amicably together. Some 
time afterwards, when I had gone back to 
England, a New York paper published a 
criticism of Chicago and its people, pur- 
porting to have been contributed by me to 
the Pall Mall Gazette over here. It was a 
poor hoax, but many people were taken in 
and were excusably angry, Mr. Medill of 
| the Chicago Tribune amongst the number. 
A friend telegraphed to me to know if I 
| had written the criticism. I, of course, 
| instantly telegraphed back that I had not 
written a syllable of it. Then a Chicago 
paper is sent to me; and what I have the 
pleasure of reading, as the result of my 
contradiction, is this: “Arnold denies; 
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Mr. Medill [my old friend] refuses to ac- 
cept Arnold’s disclaimer ; says Arnold is 
a cur.” 

I once declared that in England the 
born lover of ideas and of light could not 
but feel that the sky over his head is of 
brass and iron. And so I say that, in 
America, he who craves for the é#feresting 
in civilization, he who requires from what 
surrounds him satisfaction for his sense 
of beauty, his sense for elevation, will feel 
the sky over his head to be of brass and 
iron. The human problem, then, is as yet 
solved in the United States most imper- 
fectly ; a great void exists in the civiliza- 
tion over there ; a want of what is elevated 
and beautiful, of what is interesting. 

The want is grave; it was probably, 
though he does not exactly bring it out, 
influencing Sir Lepel Griffin’s feelings 
when he said that America is one of the 
last countries in which one would like to 
live. The want is such as to make any 
educated man feel that many countries, 
much less free and prosperous than the 
United States, are yet more truly civilized ; 
have more which is interesting, have more 
to say to the soul; are countries, there- 
fore, in which one would rather live. 

The want is graver because it is so lit- 
tle recognized by the mass of Americans ; 
nay, so ioudly denied by them. If the 
community over there perceived the want 
and regretted it, sought for the right ways 
of remedying it, and resolved that reme- 
died it should be; if they said, or even if 
a number of leading spirits amongst them 
said: “* Yes, we see what is wanting to our 
civilization, we see that the average man 
isa danger, we see that our newspapers 
are a scandal, that bondage to the common 
and ignoble is our snare; but under the 
circumstances our civilization could not 
well have been expected to begin differ- 
ently. What you see are deginnings, they 
are crude, they are too predominantly ma- 
terial, they omit much, leave much to be 
desired — but they could not have been 
otherwise, they have been inevitable, and 
we will rise above them;” if the Ameri- 
cans frankly said this, one would have not 
a word to bring against it. One would 
then insist on no shortcoming, one would 
accept their admission that the human 
problem is at present quite insufficiently 
solved by them, and would press the mat- 
ter no further. One would congratulate 
them on having solved the political prob- 
lem and the social problem so success: 
fully, and only remark, as I have said 
already, that in seeing clear and thinking 
Straight on our political and social ques- 
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tions, we have great need to follow the ex- 
ample they set us on theirs. 

But now the Americans seem, in certain 
matters, to have agreed, as a people, to 
deceive themselves, to persuade them- 
selves that they have what they have not, 
to cover the defects in their civilization by 
boasting, to fancy that they well and truly 
solve, not only the political and social 
problem, but the human problem too. 
One would say that they do really hope to 
find in tall talk and inflated sentiment a 
substitute for that real sense of elevation 
which human nature, as I have said, in- 
stinctively craves — anda substitute which 
may do as well as the genuine article. 
The thrill of awe, which Goethe pro- 
nounces to be the best thing humanity 
has, they would fain create by proclaiming 
themselves at the top of their voices to be 
“the greatest nation upon earth,” by as- 
suring one another, in the language, of 
their national historian, that “ American 
democracy proceeds in its ascent as uni- 
formly and majestically as the laws of be- 
ing, and is as certain as the decrees of 
eternity.” 

Or, again, far from admitting that their 
newspapers are a scandal, they assure one 
another that their newspaper press is one 
of their most signal distinctions. Far 
from admitting that in literature they have 
as yet produced little that is important, 
they play at treating American literature 
as if it were a great independent power ; 
they reform the spelling of the English 
language by the insight of their average 
man. For every English writer they have 
an American writer to match. And him 
good Americans read ; the Western States 
are at this moment being nourished and 
formed, we hear, on the novels of a native 
author called Roe, instead of those of 
Scott and Dickens. Far from admitting 
that their average man is a danger, and 
that his predominance has brought about 
a plentiful lack of refinement, distinction, 
and beauty, they declare in the words of 
my friend Colonel Higginson, a prominent 
critic at Boston, that * Nature said, some 
years since: ‘ Thus far the English is my 
best race, but we have had Englishmen 
enough ; put in one drop more of nervous 
fluid and make the American.’ And with 
that drop a new range of promise opened 
on the human race, and a lighter, finer, 
more highly organized type of mankind 
was born.” Far from admitting that the 
American accent, as the pressure of their 
climate and of their average man has made 
it, is a thing to be striven against, they 
assure one another that it is the right 
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accent, the standard English speech of 
the future. It reminds me of a thing in 
Smollett’s dinner-party of authors. Seated 
by “the philosopher who is writing a most 
orthodox refutation of Bolingbroke, but in 
the mean time has just been presented to 
the Grand Jury as a public nuisance for 
having blasphemed in an alehouse on the 
Lord’s day ” — seated by this philosopher 
is “the Scotchman who is giving lectures 
on the pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage.” 

The worst of it is that all this tall talk 
and self-glorification meets with hardly any 
rebuke from sane criticism over there. I 
will mention, in regard to this, a thing 
which struck me a good deal. A Scotch- 
man who has made a great fortune at 
Pittsburg, a kind friend of mine, one of 
the most hospitable and generous of men, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, published a year 
or two ago a book called “ Triumphant 
Democracy,” a most splendid picture of 
American progress. The book is full of 
valuable information, but religious people 
thought that it insisted too much on mere 
material progress, and did not enough set 
forth America’s deficiencies and dangers. 
And a friendly clergyman in Massachu- 
setts, telling me how he regretted this, 
and how apt the Americans are to shut 


their eyes to their own dangers, put into 
my hands a volume written by a leading 
minister among the Congregationalists, a 
very prominent man, which he said sup- 
plied a good antidote to my friend Mr. 
Carnegie’s book. The volume is entitled 


“Our Country.” Ireadit through, The 
author finds in evangelical Protestantism, 
as the orthodox Protestant sects present 
it, the grand remedy for the deficiencies 
and dangers of America. On this I offer 
no criticism; what struck me, and that on 
which I wish to lay stress, is the writer’s 
entire failure to perceive that such self- 
glorification and self-deception as I have 
been mentioning is one of America’s dan- 
gers, or even that it zs self-deception at all. 
He himself shares in all the self-deception 
of the average man among his conntrymen, 
he flatters it. In the very points where a 
serious critic would find the Americans 
most wanting he finds them superior ; only 
they require to have a good dose of evan- 
gelical Protestantism still added. ‘Ours 
is the elect nation,” preaches this reformer 
of American faults —“ ours is the elect 
nation for the age to come. We are the 
chosen people.” Already, says he, we are 
taller and heavier than other men, longer- 
lived than other men, richer and more 
energetic than other men, above all, “of 
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finer nervous organization” than other 
men. Yes, this people, who endure to 
have the American newspaper for their 
daily reading, and to have their habitation 
in Briggsville, Jacksonville, and Marcellus 
—this people is of finer, more delicate 
nervous organization than other nations! 
It is Colonel Higginson’s “drop more of 
nervous fluid,” over again. This “drop” 
plays a stupendous part in the American 
rhapsody of self-praise. Undoubtedly the 
Americans are highly nervous, both the 
men andthe women. A great Paris physi- 
cian says that he notes a distinct new form 
of nervous disease, produced in American 
women by worry about servants. But this 
nervousness, developed in the- race out 
there by worry, overwork, want of exer- 
cise, injudicious diet, and a most trying 
climate —this morbid nervousness our 
friends ticket as the fine susceptibility of 
genius, and cite it as a proof of their dis- 
tinction, of their superior capacity for civ- 
ilization! ‘The roots of civilization are 
the nerves,” says our Congregationalist 
instructor again ; “and, other things being 
equal, the finest nervous organization will 
produce the highest civilization. Now, 
the finest nervous organization.is ours.” 
The new West promises to beat in the 
game of brag even the stout champions I 
have been quoting. Those belong to the 
old Eastern States; and the other day 
there was sent to me a Californian news- 
paper which calls all the Easterners “ the 
unhappy denizens of a forbidding clime,” 
and adds: “ The time will surely come 
when all roads will lead to California. 
Here will be the home of art, science, lit- 
erature, and profound knowledge.” 
Common-sense criticism, I repeat, of all 
this hollow stuff there is in America next 
to none. There are plenty of cultivated, 
judicious, delightful individuals there. 
They are our hope and America’s hope; 
it is through their means that improve- 
ment must come. They know perfectly 
well how false and hollow the boastful 
stuff talked is; but they let the storm of 
seif-laudation rage, and say nothing. For 
political opponents and their doings there 
are in America hard words to be heard in 
abundance; for the real faults in American 
civilization, and for the foolish boasting 
which prolongs them, there: is hardly a 
word of regret or blame, at least in public. 
Even in private, many of the most culti- 
vated Americans shrink from the subject, 
are irritable and thin-skinned when it is 
canvassed. Public treatment of it, in a 
cool and sane spirit of criticism, there 1s 
none. In vain I might plead that I had 
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set a good example of frankness, in con- 
fessing over here, that, so far from solving 
our problems successfully, we in England 
find ourselves with an upper class mate- 
rialized, a middle class vulgarized, and a 
lower class brutalized. But it seems that 
nothing will embolden an American critic 
to say firmly and aloud to his countrymen 
and to his newspapers, that in America 
they do not solve the human problem suc- 
cessfully, and that with their present 
methods they never can. Consequently 
the masses of the American people do 
really come to believe all they hear about 
their finer nervous organization, and the 
rightness of the American accent, and the 
importance of American literature; that is 
to say, they see things not as they are, but 
as they would like them to be; they de- 
ceive themselves totally. And by such 
self-deception they shut against them- 
selves the door to improvement, and do 
their best to make the reign of das Ge- 
meine eternal. In what concerns the 
solving of the political and social prob- 
lem they see clear and think straight ; 
in what concerns the higher civilization 
they live in a fool’s paradise. This it 
is which makes a famous French critic 
speaks of “the hard unintelligence of 
the people of the United States” —/a 
dure tnintellizence des Américains du 
Nord—of the very people who in gen- 
eral pass for being specially intelligent, — 
and so, within certain limits, they are. 
But they have been so plied with nonsense 
and boasting that outside those limits, and 
where it is a question of things in which 
their civilization is weak, they seem, very 
many of them, as if in such things they had 
no power of perception whatever, no idea 
of a proper scale, no sense of the ditfer- 
ence between good and bad. And at this 
rate they can never, after solving the po- 
litical and social problem with success, go 
on to solve happily the human problem 
too, and thus at last to make their civiliza- 
tion full and interesting. 

To sum up, then. What really dissat- 
isfies in American civilization is the want 
of the zz¢eresting, a want due chiefly to the 
want of those two great elements of the 
interesting, which are elevation and 
beauty. And the want of these elements 
is increased and prolonged by the Amer- 
icans being assured that they have them 
when they have them not. And it seems 
to me that what the Americans now most 
urgently require, is not so much a vast 
additional development of orthodox Prot- 


estantism, but rather a steady exhibition 
of cool and sane criticism by their men of: 
light and leading over there. And perhaps 
the very first step of such men should be 
to insist on having for America, and to 
create if need be, better newspapers. 

To us, too, the future of the United 
States is of incalculable importance. Al- 
ready we feel their influence much, and we 
shall feel it more. We have a good deal 
to learn from them; we shall find in 
them, also, many things to beware of, 
many points in which it is to be hoped our 
democracy may not be like theirs. As our 
country becomes more democratic, the 
malady here may no longer be that we 
have an upper class materialized, a middle 
class vulgarized, and a lower class brutal- 
ized. But the predominance of the com- 
mon and ignoble, born of the predominance 
of the average man, isa malady too. That 
the common and ignoble is human na- 
ture’s enemy, that, of true human nature, 
distinction and beauty are needs, that a 
civilization is insufficient where these 
needs are not satisfied, faulty where they 
are thwarted, is an instruction of which we, 
as well as the Americans, may greatly 
require to take fast hold, and not to let go. 
We may greatly require to keep, as if it 
were our life, the doctrine that we are 
failures after all, if we cannot eschew vain 
boasting and vain imaginations, eschew 
what flatters in us the common and igno- 
ble, and approve things that are truly ex- 
cellent. ; 

I have mentioned evangelical Protest- 
antism. There is a text which evangelical 
Protestantism — and for that matter Ca- 
tholicism too — translates wrong and takes 
ina sense too narrow. The text is that 
well-known one: “ Except a man be born 
again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
Instead of again, we ought to translate 
from above; and instead of taking the 
kingdom of God in the sense ofa life in 
Heaven above, we ought to take it, as 
its speaker meant it, in the sense of the 
reign of saints, a renovated and perfected 
human society on earth, the ideal society 
of the future. In the life of such a so- 
ciety, in the life from adove, the life born 
of inspiration or tke spirit—in that life 
elevation and beauty are not everything ; 
but they are much and they are indispen- 
sable. Humanity cannot reach its ideal 
while it lacks them: ‘* Except a man be 
born from above, he cannot have part in 
the society of the future.” 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
A NUN’S LOVE LETTERS. 


BriEF and unobtrusive as was the vol- 
ume of “Lettres Portugaises ” published 
in Paris in 1669, it exercised an influence 
on the sentimental literature of Europe 
which was very extraordinary, and to 
which we have not yet ceased to be sub- 
ject. Since the revival of learning there 
had been no collection of documents deal- 
ing with the experiences of emotion in 
which an element of Renaissance feeling 
had not shown itself in some touch of 
rhetoric, in some flower of ornament, in 
some trick of language that concealed 
what it desired to expose. The “ Por- 
tuguese Letters,” slight as they were, 
pleased instantly and universally because 
they were entirely modern. The seven- 
teenth century, especially in France, had 
cultivated epistolary literature with care, 
even with too much care. There had been 
letter-writers by profession, and the value 
of their correspondence has been weighed 
and found wanting. Even in England, 
where the French were held up as models 
of letter-writing, there were not wanting 
critics. Howel wrote in 1625 :— 


Others there are among our next transma- 
rine neighbors eastward, who write in their 
own language, but their style is so soft and 
easy that their letters may be said to be like 
bodies of loose flesh without sinews; they 
have neither joints of art nor arteries in them. 
They have a kind of simpering and lank hec- 
tic expression, made up of a bombast of words 
and finical affected compliments only. I can- 
not well away with such fleasy stuff, with 
such cobweb compositions, where there is no 
strength of matter — nothing for the reader to 
carry away with him that may enlarge the 
notions of his soul. 


We may be quite sure that Howel had 
Balzac in his eye when he wrote this pas- 
sage, and to Balzac presently succeeded 
Voiture. To the qualities of Voiture’s 
famous correspondence, to its emptiness, 
flatness, and rhetorical elegance, signify- 
ing nothing and telling us nothing, M. 
Gaston Boissier has lately dedicated a 
very amusing page of criticism. Even in 
the middle of the seventeenth century the 
French were conscious of their deficiency 
as letter-writers, and were anxious to re- 
move it. Mlle. de Scudéry, who was as 
awkward as the best of them, saw that 
girls ought to know how to express their 
feelings briefly, plainly, and sincerely. 
In the depths of the wilderness of “ Clé- 
lie”’ may still be found rules for letter- 
writing. But the time was not quite ripe, 
and it is noticeable that it was just before 
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the publication of the “ Portuguese Let- 
ters” that mademoiselle, in the agonies of 
her grotesque passion, turned over the 
pages of Corneille for phrases which 
might express the complex emotions of 
her heart. If she had waited a few months 
a manual of the tender passion would have 
lain at her hand. At all events, the power 
to analyze the feelings in simple language, 
to chronicle the minute symptoms of emo- 
tion without rhetoric, closely succeeds the 
great success of these letters; nor is it 
unworthy of notice that they appear to 
have exercised an instant influence on no 
less a personage than Madame de Sévigné, 
who alludes to them certainly twice, if not 
oftener, and whose great epoch of letter- 
writing, following upon the marriage of 
Madame de Grignan, begins with this 
very year, 1669. In England the influ- 
ence of the “ Portuguese Letters,” as we 
shall presently show, was scarcely less 
sudden than decisive. That we in En- 
gland needed such an influence on our 
letter-writers is not to be questioned, al- 
though the faults of English correspon- 
dence were not those of the admirers of 
Voiture and Balzac. The French needed 
to throw off a rhetorical insipidity; the 
English were still in the toils of the orna- 
mental allusiveness of the Renaissance. 
We find such a sentence as the following, 
written by Mrs. Penruddock, in 1655. on 
the night before her husband’s execution, 
in a letter which has been preserved just 
because it seemed direct, tender, and sin- 
cere ; — 


Those dear embraces which I yet feel and 
shall never lose, being the faithful testimonies 
of a loving husband, have charmed my soul 
to such a reverence of your remembrance, 
that, were it possible, I would, with my own 
blood, cement your dead limbs to live again, 
and (with reverence) think it no sin to rob 
Heaven a little longer of a martyr. 

Such persons as Mrs. Penruddock never 
again on such occasions as this wrote in 
this particular manner, when Europe had 
once read the * Portuguese Letters.” The 
secret of saying what was in the heart in 
a straightforward way was discovered, and 
was at once adopted by men and women 
a hundred times more accomplished and 
adroit than the Canoness of Beja. 

A romantic and mysterious story had 
quite as much to do with the success of 
the “ Portuguese Letters” as any direct- 
ness in their style. In January, 1669, a 
little duodecimo of one hundred and 
eighty-two pages, enti itled simply “ Lettres 
Portugaises,” was issued by Barbin, the 
leading Paris publisher. The letters 
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were five in number; they were neither 
signed nor addressed, and there was no 
indication of date or place. A prefatory 
note stated that they were a translation 
of certain Portuguese letters written toa 
gentleman of quality who had been serv- 
ing in Portugal, and that the publisher did 
not know the name of the writer. He ab- 
stained from saying that he knew to whom 
they were addressed. Internal evidence 
showed that the writer was a nun ina 
Portuguese convent, and that she had 
been forsaken, after an impassioned epi- 
sode, by a French cavalry officer who 
had loved and had ridden away. He 
had passed, at the head of his regiment, 
through the narrow streets of the town 
where she lived, like the hero of a Border 
ballad, not a bowshot from her bower 
eaves, and she had leaned over her bal- 
cony, wrapped in her mantilla, and all was 
lost and won. The little book was read 
and continued to be read; edition after 
edition was called for, and in 1678 the 
letters were stated to be written by “le 
Chevalier de C .’ Saint Simon and 


Duclos each informed the world that the 
male personage was the Marquis of Cha- 
milly, long afterwards marshal of France, 
anda mighty warrior before the Roi-Soleil. 
But no indiscretion of memoir-writers gave 
the slightest information regarding the 


lady. All that appeared was that her name 
was Mariana and that her chamber win- 
dow looked across to the only place men- 
tioned in the letters — Mertola, a little 
town on the right bank of the Guadiana. 
But in 1810 Boissonade, in a copy of the 
first edition, found a note in a contem- 
porary hand, stating in French that the 
letters were written by Mariana Alcafo- 
rada, a nun in a convent at Beja, in the 
province of Alem-Tejo. 

Beja, the theatre of the “ Portuguese 
Letters,” isa small medizval city, perched 
on a hill in the midst of the vast fertile 
plain of central Portugal, and boasting to 
this day a ring of walls and a lofty citadel, 
which make it a beacon from all parts 
of the surrounding province. What the 
Marquis of Chamilly was doing at Beja 
may now be explained, especially as, ow- 
ing to the recent researches of M. Beau- 
vois, we can for the first time follow him 
with some exactness. The French were 
holding a very equivocal position with re- 
gard to Portugal. The queen of Portugal 
was a French princess, and the court of 
Lisbon was full of Frenchmen, but Louis 
XIV. did not find it convenient to give 
Don Alfonso his open support. The fact 
was that Mazarin, anxious to meet the 
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Spaniards half-way, had sacrificed Por- 
tugal in the negotiations of the Ile des 
Faisans. He had no intention, however, 
of really leaving his old allies to the ten- 
der mercies of Madrid, and he secretly 
encouraged the Portuguese to fight for 
their independence. The Spaniards had 
no sooner seen France sign the Treaty of 
the Pyrenees, late in 1659, than they threw 
themselves on the frontier of Portugal, 
and a guerilla war began that lasted for 
nine years. All France could openly do 
was to permit her own recently disbanded 
fo. eign auxiliaries to take up service with 
the king of Portugal; and as a general 
for these somewhat dubiously constituted 
troops, the Count of Schomberg offered 
peculiar advantages, as a Huguenot and 
a citizen of Heidelberg. Schomberg ar- 
rived late in 1660, and from this time 
forward success leaned to the side of Por- 
tugal. M. Beauvois has discovered that 
it was not until 1663 that a young cavalry 
officer of great promise accompanied the 
non-official envoy of France, Ablancourt, 
to the court of Lisbon. This young sol- 
dier was Noél Bouton, then known under 
the title of Count of St. Léger-sur-Dheune, 
who had already, although only twenty-six 
years of age, seen a great deal of service 
in the field. He was the eleventh child 
of a fine old Burgundy noble, who had 
trained him to arms. In 1656 he had 
been taken prisoner at the siege of Valen- 
ciennes, and had attracted the notice of 
the king by a succession of gallant ex- 
ploits. He is the hero, though in a 
most unheroic light, of the “ Portuguese 
Letters.” 

His first mission to Portugal seems to 
have been diplomatic ; but on the 30th of 
April, 1664, being at Estremoz, on the 
Spanish frontier, and in the heart of the 
fighting, he received from Schomberg the 
command of a regiment of cavalry, and at 
once took his place in the forefront of the 
work in hand. His name is henceforth 
connected with the little victories of this 
obscure and provincial war, the results of 
which, none the less, were highly impor- 
tant to Portugal. The theatre of the cam- 
paign was the hilly district lying between 
the Douro and that part of the Guadiana 
which flows westward before its course 
changes at Juramenha. Chamilly is first 
mentioned with glory for his part in the 
ten days’ siege of Valenga-de-Alcantara, 
in Spain, in June, 1664. A month later 
he helped to defeat the Spaniards under 
the walls of Castello Rodrigo, a mountain 
fastness in the valley of the Douro. By 
this victory the independence of northern 
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Portugal was secured. All through 1665 
Chamilly and his dragoons hovered around 
Badajos, winning laurels in June at the 
great battle of Villa Vigosa; and in Oc- 
tober, in the flight on Badajos, after the 
victory of Rio “Xevora. The war now 
sank toa series of marches and counter- 
marches, diversified by a few skirmishes 
between the Tagus and Badajos. But in 
September, 1667, after the Count of St. 
Léger, who is now Marquis of Chamilly, 
has been more than three years in Portu- 
gal, we find him for the first time distin- 
guishing himself in the plains of southern 
Alem-Tejo by an attack on the Castle of 
Ferreira, a few miles from Beja. It is 
scarcely too much to conjecture that it 
was either while advancing on, or more 
probably while returning from Ferreira, 
that he passed under the balcony of the 
Franciscan Convent of the Conception, 
and won the heart of the susceptible can- 
oness. So long as the war was being 
prosecuted with ardor Chamilly could 
have had no time for such a /iaison, but 
all the troubles of the Portuguese were 
practically over when Ferreira fell. Six 
months later, on the 13th of February, 
1668, peace was proclaimed, and Spain 
accepted the independence of Portugal.* 

A glance at the map will show the im- 
portance of these dates and names in 
judging the authenticity of the letters of 
Mariana. Without them the critics of 
those letters have been left with no basis 
for conjecturing when or how, between 
1661 and 1668, the Portuguese nun and 
the French officer met and parted. We 
now see that for the first arduous years of 
the campaign the young Frenchman was 
not near Beja, but that he may well have 
spent the last six months of his campaign- 
ing in peace within or beside its walls. 
One or two otherwise meaningless phrases 
in the letters are now easily explicable ; 
and the probability that the story, as tra- 
dition has sketched it for us, is mainly 
correct, becomes vastly greater. Before 
considering what these expressions are, 
however, it may be best to take the let- 
ters themselves into our hands. 


* The important sequence of facts here given with 
regard to the military record of Chamilly in Portugal, 
has never been used before in any critical examination 
of the “* Portuguese Letters.’ 
it is owing to the kindness of my friend, M. Jusseran, 


the Chamilly family, full of fresh facts, buried by a 


Burgundian_ historian, M. E. Beauvois, in the transace | 
tions for 1884 of a local society, the Société d’ Histoire | 


of Beaune. I think I never saw so valuable a contri- 
bution to history conceale 1 with so successful a mod- 
esty. I am the more anxious to express my debt to M. 
Beauvois for his facts, in that I wholly disagree with | 
his conclusions when he comes to deal with the ** Por- 
tuguese Letters.” 
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It is with some trepidation that I con- 
fess that, in my judgment, the central fact 
on which the chronicle of the * Portuguese 
Letters ” hangs has hitherto been over- 
looked by all their editors and critics. 
As the letters were published without 
dates, without indications of place or ad- 
dress, they took a sequence which has 
ever since been religiously adhered to. 
But reading them through very carefully 
—as Mark Pattison used to say all books 
should be read, pencil in hand—TI had 
come to the conclusion that this order was 
not merely incorrect, but fatal, if perse- 
vered in, to any historic credence in the 
letters as a whole. The fourth has all 
the appearance of being the earliest in 
date, and M. Beauvois’s discoveries make 
this almost certain. We must understand 
that all the five letters are the successive 
appeals of a forsaken woman, who repeats 
her expressions of love and lamentation 
without much indication of scene or sea- 
son. But some such indication may, by 
reading the text with great care, be dis- 
covered. The fourth letter, which I be- 
lieve to be the first, opens thus abruptly : — 


Your lieutenant tells me that a storm forced 
you to put into port in the kingdom of Al- 
garve. Iam afraid that you must have greatly 
suffered on the sea, and this fear has so occu- 
pied me that I have thought no more about 
all my troubles. Are you quite sure that 
your lieutenant takes more interest than I do 
in all that happens to you? Why then do you 
keep him better informed? And, finally, why 
have you not written to me? I am very 
unfortunate if you found no opportunity of 
writing to me before you started, and I am 
still more so if you did find one without using 
it to write to me. Your injustice and your 
ingratitude are extreme, yet I should be in 
despair if they brought you misfortune. 


The tone of this is angry and indignant, 
but it is not the tone of a woman who con- 
siders herself abandoned. She has evi- 
dently parted with her lover unwillingly, 
and with suspicion, but she does not re- 
sign the right to scold him. Moreover, it 
is noticeable that he has but just started, 
and that he had hardly put to sea before 
he was driven into a port in Algarve. Not 





That I am able to give | 


| for Algarve is the strip running along the 
who has pointed out to me a very learned memcir on | 


a critic of the ** Portuguese Letters” has 
known what to make of this latter point, 


extreme south coast of Portugal, and no 
ship leaving Lisbon for France could pos- 
sibly be driven into ports that look right 
across into Africa. But as we now see 
| Chamilly slowly descending the frontier 
from the Douro to Beja, and as we pres- 
iently find Mariana overwhelmed with 
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emotion at the sight of the road to Mertola, 
we have but to look again at the map to 
observe that Mertola would be naturally 
the first stage in a journey continued south 
to the mouth of the Guadiana, which is 
navigable from that town onwards. On 
reaching the sea Chamilly would take ship, 
and would most naturally be driven by the 
first storm into some port of Algarve, 
from which the news would promptly be 
brought back to Beja. When we find the 
Portuguese nun speaking of some early 
confidences as made “five or six months 
ago,” and when we recollect that the cap- 
ture of Ferreira took place five months 
before the peace with Spain, we can hardly 
doubt that the events upon which the let- 
ters are founded took place between Sep- 
tember, 1667, and February, 1668, soon 
after which latter date Chamilly doubtless 
made an excuse for setting forth for 
France. Thus a series of minute expres- 
sions in this so-called fourth letter — ex- 
pressions hitherto meaningless or mis- 
leading — are shown to be of vital impor- 
tance in testifying to the genuineness of 
the correspondence. 

Another fragment from this same letter 
will help to complete the picture of Cha- 
milly’s desertion : — 


You have taken advantage of the excuses 


which you had for going back to France. A 


ship was starting. W hy did you not let her 
start? Your family had written to you. Do 
you not know what persecutions I have en- 
dured from mine? Your honor compelled 
you toforsake me. Have I been so solicitous 
about my honor? You were forced to go to 
serve your king. If all that is said of him be 
true, he has no need of your help, and he 
would have excused you. I should have 
been only too happy had we passed our lives 
together; but since a cruel absence had to 
divide us, it seems to me that I ought to be 
satisfied in knowing that I am not faithless to 
you. Indeed, for all the world contains would 
I not commit so base anaction. What! have 
you known the depths of my heart and my 
affection, and have yet been able to persuade 
yourself to abandon me forever, and to expose 
me to the terror of believing that you will for 
the future only think of me to sacrifice the 
memory of me to some new passion! 


The freedom with which this cloistered 
lady and her foreign lover met has been 
objected to as improbable. But the man- 
ners of Portugal in the seventeenth cen- 
tury gave to women of the religious 
orders a social freedom denied to ordinary 
wives and daughters. In the memoirs 
of Ablancourt, whom Chamilly attended 
on his first mission to Lisbon, we read of 
royal parties of pleasure at the Convent of 
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Santa Speranza, where the nuns and cour- 
tiers mingled in theatrical representations 
before the king and queen. Another con- 
temporary account admits that the French 
and English were so much beloved in 
Portugal that some liberty was allowed to 
them ‘beyond what a Portuguese gentle- 
man might indulge in. Itis easy ‘to see 
that if convents might without scandal be 
opened to men in social intercourse, it is 
not probable that they would be closed to 
a brilliant foreign ally fresh from Villa 
Vicosa or Ferreira. But we must again 
allow Mariana Alcaforada to tell her own 
tale : — 


Every one has noticed the entire change in 
my mood, my manners, and my person. My 
mother has spoken to me about it, with bitter- 
ness at first, and then with a certain kindli- 
ness. I do not know what I said to her in 
reply; I fancy I must have confessed every- 
thing to her. The strictest of the nuns here 
are sorry to see what a condition I am in; 
they even treat me on account of it with some 
consideration and some tenderness. Every- 
body is touched at my love, and you alone 
remain perfectly indifferent, writing me only 
cold letters, full of repetitions ; half the paper 
is not filled, and you are rude enough to let 
me see that you are dying with impatience to 
be done writing. Dofia Brites has been per- 
secuting me these last days to get me to leave 
my room; and fancying that it would amuse 
me, she took me for a turn on the balcony 
from which one has a view of Mertola; I went 
with her, and at once a cruel memory came 
back to me, a memory which kept me weeping 
all the remainder of the day. She brought 
me back, and I threw myself on my bed, 
where I could but reflect a thousand times 
over how little chance there was of my being 
ever cured. Whatever is done to solace me 
augments my suffering, and in the remedies 
themselves [ find intimate reasons why I 
should be wretched. I have often seen you 
pass that spot with an air that charmed me, 
and I was on that balcony on that fatal day 
when I first began to feel the symptoms of my 
ill-starred passion. 1 fancied that you wished 
to please me, although you did not know me. 
I persuaded myself that you had noticed me 
among all the ladies that were with me. I 
imagined that when you drew rein, you were 
well pleased that I should have a better sight 
of you, and that I should admire your skill 
and how graceful you looked on horseback. 
I was surprised to notice that I was frightened 
when you took your horse through a difficult 
place; the fact is that I was taking a secret 
interest in all your actions. 


We see that he wrote to her at first, 
although not from that port of Algarve, 
in which he had thought of nothing but 
business. It does not appear that after 
this he ever wrote again, nor as her mem- 
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ory loses its sharpness does she ever, 
after this first letter, regain the same clear- 
ness of reminiscence. We may quote 
once more from this, the most interesting 
of the famous five. It is thus that Mari- 
ana closes her pathetic appeal: — 

I want to have the portraits of your brother 
and of your sister-in-law. Whatever is any- 
thing to you is very dear to me, and I am 
wholly devoted to what concerns you. I have 
no will of my own left. There are moments 
in which it seems to me that I should be 
humble enough to serve her whom you love. 
. . . An officer has been waiting for this let- 
ter for along time; I had made up my mind 
to write in such a way that you may not be 
disgusted when you receive it, but I see I have 
made it too extravagant. I must close it. 
Alas! it is out of my power todo so. I seem 
to be talking to you when I write to you, and 
you becoine a little more present with me 
then. . . . The officer who is to take this let- 
ter reminds me for the fourth time that he 
wishes to start. Whatahurryheisin! He, 
no doubt, is forsaking some unhappy lady in 
this country. Farewell! It is harder for me 
to finish my letter than it was for you to aban- 
don me, perhaps forever. 

The remaining letters give fewer indi- 
cations of date and sequence than the 
fourth, nor are they so picturesque. But 
the reader will not seek the ** Portuguese 
Letters,” as he seeks the memoirs of 
Madame de Motteville, or even the cor- 
respondence of Madame de _ Sévigné, 
mainly for sparkling incident and the 
pretty details of contemporary life. The 
value of these epistles rests in their sin- 
cerity as a revelation of the heart. Poor 
Mariana had no inclination to describe the 
daily life of her fellow-nuns or the intrigues 
of society in Beja. She has been deceived, 
the man she loves is absent,and as she 
weeps without cessation, she cannot help 
confessing to herself that she does not 
expect to see him back again. 


I resigned my life to you [she says in the 
so-called first letter] as soon as I saw you, and 
I feel some pleasure now in sacrificing to you 
what you will not accept. A thousand times 
a day I send my sighs out after you; they 
search for you everywhere, and for all reward 
of so much disquietude what do they bring 
me back but too sincere a warning from my 
evil fortune, which is too cruel to suffer me to 
deceive myself, and which says to me every 
moment, Cease, cease, unfortunate Mariana! 
vainly thou dost consume thyself, vainly dost 
seek a lover whom thou shalt never see again, 
who has crost the ocean to escape from thee, 
who is now in France in the midst of pleas- 
ures, who gives no singie moment to the 
thought of thy sufferings, and who can well 
dispense with all these thy needless trans- 
ports. 





She will not, however, yet admit that 
she is wholly deserted. She has received 
a letter from him, and though its tone was 
so far from responding to her own, that it 
threw her beside herself for three hours, it 
has reawakened her hopes. 


Can you ever be contented by a passion less 
ardent than mine? You will, perhaps, find 
elsewhere more beauty (although you used to 
tell me that I was beautiful enough) but you 
will never find so much love again, and all the 
rest is nothing. Do not fill out your letters 
with needless matter, and you may save your- 
self the trouble of reminding me to remember 
you. I cannot forget you, and I cannot for- 
get, too, that you made me hope that you 
would come back to me for a while. Ah! 
why will you not spend all your life here? 
Were it possible for me to quit this wretched 
cloister, I would not stay in Portugal to see 
whether you performed your promises. I 
would not count the cost, but would fly to 
seek you, to follow you, to love you. I dare 
not persuade myself that this will be; I will 
not nourish such a hope (though there might 
be pleasure in delusion), for since I am 
doomed to be unhappy, I will have no feelings 
inconsistent with my lot. 


The violent and wretched tone of the 
letters culminates in the third, which is 
unsurpassed as a revelation of the in- 
genious self-torture of a sensitive mind 
brooding upon its own despair. ‘The 
women of Paris were astonished to read 
such pages as the following, in which 
complex emotions which they had often 
experienced or imagined, but had never 
been able to formulate, suddenly found 
perfectly direct and limpid expression : — 

I cannot persuade myself to wish that you 
may no longer be thinking about me; and, in- 
deed, to speak sincerely, I am furiously jeal- 
ous of whatever may give you happiness, and 
of all that may touch your heart and your 
tastes in France. I do not know why I write 
to you. I see well enough that you will only 
pity me, and I do not wish for your pity. I 
am very angry with myself when [ reflect upon 
all that I have sacrificed for you. I have ex- 
posed myself to the rage of my relatives, to 
the severity of the laws of this country against 
nuns, and to your ingratitude, which appears 
to me the greatest of all misfortunes. Yet, 
all the while, I am conscious that my remorse 
is not sincere, and that for the love of you I 
would with all my heart run into far greater 
dangers than any of these. 


The extraordinary and at that time the 
unique merit of the Portuguese nun, as a 
letter-writer, lies in the fact that, in the 
full tempest and turmoil of her passion, 
she never yields to the temptation of giv- 
ing herself up to rhetoric, or rather that 
whenever she does make a momentary 
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concession to this habit of her age, she 
doubles on herself immediately, and is the 
first to deprecate such false flowers of 
speech. She knows that her letters are 
too long, althrough she cannot keep them 
within bounds. It is part of the torture 
of her spirit that she recognizes better than 
any monitor from without could teach her, 
that her lamentations, reproaches, and en- 
treaties are as little calculated as a mate- 
rial flood of tears would be to revive the 
fire upon a hearth of sunken embers. As 
she clamors at the door of memory, and 
makes the air resound with her importu- 
nity, she is sane enough to be aware 
all the while that these are no seductions 
by which a weary heart may be refreshed 
and reawakened; yet is she absolutely 
powerless to moderate her own emotion. 
The result is poignant to the last degree ; 
and from the absence of all, or almost all, 
surrounding local color of incident or tra- 
dition, the spectacle of this distress moves 
and excites the reader in somewhat the 
same fashion as the loud crying of an un- 
seen figure out-of-doors in the darkness of 
the night may move the helpless sympathy 
of one who listens from a window. 
Nothing more is known of this shad- 
owy Mariana Alcaforada, but the author 
of her misfortunes figures long and glori- 


ously in French history. His fatuity, if 
not his heartlessness, in allowing her let- 
ters to be immediately printed, is a blot 
upon his humanity in our eyes, but seems 
to have abated his magnificence not a whit 


among his contemporaries. It would be 
idle to inquire by what means the letters 
came into the hands of a publisher. In 
1690, upon the death of the translator, it 
was admitted that they had been turned 
out of Portuguese into excellent French 
by Pierre Girardin de Guilleragues, a 
“Gascon gourmand,” as Saint-Simon calls 
him, immortalized moreover by Boileau, 
in a graceful couplet, as being — 


Born master of all arts a court can teach, 
And skilled alike in silence and in speech. 


It was Guilleragues who said of Pelis- 
son that “he abused the permission that 
men have to be ugly.” He was patron- 
ized by Madame de Maintenon and died 
French ambassador to the Porte in 1689. 
To Guilleragues is attributed the compo- 
sition of the “Portuguese Letters” by 
those who seek to deny that Mariana Al- 
caforada ever existed. But in their own 
day no one doubted that the actors in this 
little drama were real persons. Chamilly 
is described by Saint-Simon as a tall, 
heavy man, extremely good-natured, and 
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gallant in fight, although to listen to and 
to look at, giving little suggestion that he 
could ever have inspired so romantic a 
passion as that revealed by the “ Portu- 
guese Letters.” To this there is an ob- 
vious reply, that Saint-Simon only knew 
Chamilly in his mature years, and that 
there is no reason why a heavy dragoon 
should not have been very attractive to 
a Portuguese maiden at twenty-six and 
yet seem most unattractive at forty-six 
to the wittiest of memoir-writers. To the 
Portuguese nun he undoubtedly behaved 
disgracefully ill, and not at all like a Chris- 
tian gentleman; but we must remember 
that his own age judged such bad deeds 
as peccadillos in the free campaign of 
love and war. Chamilly’s subsequent ca- 
reer was unquestionably glorious. He 
fought the Turks in Candia, he com- 
manded the troops of the electors of 
Cologne and of Munster, he won deathless 
laurels at the famous siege of Gravs ; and, 
finally, after twenty-five campaigns, he 
ended as marshal of France, and married 
a wife who was, as we may smile maii- 
ciously to read in our Saint-Simon, “sin- 
gularly ugly.” 

The success of the “ Portuguese Let- 
ters ’” was attested not merely by the multi- 
tude of successive editions of the text, but 
by the imitations and continuations which 
were foisted upon a credulous public. 
Only seven months after the original pub- 
lication there appeared a second part con- 
taining seven letters, with the same date, 
1669, on the title-page. These did not, 
however, pretend to be written by Mariana, 
but by a Portuguese lady of quality. The 
style was very different, as the publisher 
admitted, and the letters bear every stamp 
of artifice and fiction. They were, how- 
ever, greedily accepted as genuine, and 
the dame Portugaise took her place be- 
side the religieuse. The temptation to 
prolong the romance was irresistible, and 
there was immediately published a pam- 
phlet of “ Replies,” five in number, sup- 
posed to be sent by the French cfficer to 
the Portuguese nun in answer to each of 
her letters. This came from a Parisian 
press; but the idea of publishing the 
Officer’s letters had occurred simultane- 
ously to a provincial bookseller, and still 
in the same year, 1669, there appeared at 
Grenoble a vo!ume of “ New Replies,” six 
in number, the first being not properly a 
reply, but an introductory letter. This last 
publication openly professes to be fiction. 
The editor states in the preface that being 
‘neither a girl, nor a nun, nor even per- 
haps in love,” he cannot pretend to ex- 
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press the sentiments of the heart with the 
genuine vigor of the original letters ; but 
that, as Aulus Sabinus ventured to reply 
to certain of the heroic epistles of Ovid, 
though with so little success as merely to 
heighten the lustre of those originals, so 
he hopes by these inventions, and a mere 
jeu d’esprit, to increase the admiration of 
readers for Mariana’s genuine correspond- 
ence. All this is very honest and very 
legitimate, but so eager were the ladies of 
the seventeenth century to be deluded 
that this preface of the guileless editor 
was taken to be a mere mystification, and 
the Grenoble “ New Replies” were swal- 
lowed like the rest. Some idea of the 
popularity of the “ Portuguese Letters ” 
may be gained, not merely from the vogue 
of these successive imitations, but from 
the fact that M. Eugéne Asse, the latest 
and best of Mariana’s editors, has de- 
scribed no less than sixteen editions of 
the letters themselves, issued before the 
close of the seventeenth century, a list 
which would seem to be very far indeed 
from being complete. 

Rousseau was the first to start the idea 
that the “ Portuguese Letters ” were writ- 
ten by aman. He went upon no external 
evidence, but on subtle and in truth very 
fanciful arguments regarding the point of 
view taken by the writer. No one else 
has seriously questioned their authenticity, 
until quite recently, when M. Beauvois, a 
Burgundian antiquary, has endeavored to 
destroy our faith in the existence of the 
Portuguese nun. This gentleman is an 
impassioned admirer of the exploits of the 
Marquis of Chamilly, and it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive that his wish to discredit 
the letters is due to his desire to white- 
wash the character of his hero, blackened 
for the present, at all events to modern 
eyes, by the cruel abandonment of this 
poor religious lady in the Beja convent. 
This critic goes to the opposite extreme, 
and allows himself to speak of Mariana’s 
letters as “the obsessions of a menad.” 
Many of M. Beauvois’s acute objections 
are met by the rearrangement of the let- 
ters which I have suggested above, and 
particularly by the fact that the fourth of 
them should certainly stand the first. 
After a careful examination of his criti- 
cism, and particularly in the light of the 
important historical dates, with regard to 
Chamilly’s record in the Portuguese war, 
which M. Beauvois has himself brought 


forward, I for one am more persuaded | 


than ever that the outline of the story as 
we know it is true, and that the letters, or 
something Portuguese which was very 
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like them, were actually sent after the, 
rascally delldtre when he made his way 
back to France in 1668, Bare as the let- 
ters are, there are nevertheless little 
touches of detail here and there, little in- 
explicable allusions, such as a real corre- 
spondence would possess, and such as no 
forger would introduce. It would be 
tedious in this place to dwell minutely on 
this sort of evidence, but a single example 
may be given. In one passage the nun 
writes, “Ah! how I envy the happiness 
of Emmanuel and of Francisque! Why 
am not I always with you, as they are?” 
Nothing more is said of these beings. 
We are left to conjecture whether they 
were fellow-officers, or servants, or dogs, 
or even perhaps parrots. A forger would 
scarcely leave two meaningless names in 
the body of his text without some indica- 
tion of his idea. The sincerity, moreover, 
of the style and sentiments is extraordi- 
nary, and is observed to great advantage 
by comparing the various continuations 
and replies with the five original letters, 
To suppose the first little volume of 1669 
to be a deliberate fiction would be to land 
us in the more serious difficulty of discov- 
ering in its inventor a great imaginative 
creator of emotional romance. The hero- 
worship of M. Beauvois has not convinced 
me that Mariana never gazed across the 
olives and oranges to Mertola, nor watched 
the cavalcade of her false dragoon file 
down into the gorge of the Guadiana. 

The French critics have not taken any 
interest in the influence of the “ Portu- 
guese Letters” in England, and it must 
be confessed that English writers have 
not shown less neglect. Yet translations 
and imitations of these letters became 
very numerous in this country before the 
close of the seventeenth century. The 
earliest version which I have been able to 
trace is that of Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
published as a very tiny little book of 
“ Five Love Letters from a Nun to a Cav- 
alier,” in 1678 (December 28, 1677). Ina 
short preface to the reader, the translator 
says : “ These five letters are here at your 
service. You will find in them the lively 
image of an extravagant and an unfor- 
tunate passion, and that a woman may be 
flesh and blood in a cloister as well as 
in a palace.” This translation of L’Es- 
trange’s went on being reprinted for fifty 
years, and was attended on its successful 
course from one toilet to another by a va- 
riety of imitations, the liveliest of which is 
attributed to the pen of the vivacious Major 
Richardson Pack. From the first the 
“ Portuguese Letters ” were not presented 
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to the women of England as literature, but 
as models of sincere letter-writing, and 
hence they have escaped mention in our 
solemn handbooks of bibliography and 
literary history. But their influence was 
extraordinary, and by the time that * The 
Spectator ” had come into existence, and 
Richard Steele was sitting over his wine, 
“the slave of beauty,” writing out of his 
heart to Mary Sawlock, the men and 
women of England had learned the lesson 
which the nun of Beja was betrayed to 
teach them, and they could say in plain, 
straightforward sentences exactly what it 
was in their souls to express to one an- 
other, without any sort of trope or rhetor- 
ical ornament. EDMUND GOSSE. 


From Time. 
ARTEMUS WARD, 


THE BALDINSVILLE SHOWMAN. 


AMERICANS like to visit England per- 
haps for the opposite reason to that which 
makes Englishmen wish to visit America. 
They come here to see the “old coun- 
try;’”’ we go there to see the New World. 

If a man in America makes a name, or 
becomes popular in literature, science, or 


the arts, he is certain, sooner or later, to 
visit England. And when the famous 
“cousin” does come, we regard with 
mingled pride and curiosity the “new 
departure,” — for the country is itself a 
“new departure,’—the fresh develop- 
ment of English talent, which comes to us 
from across the water to see what the 
mother country thinks of her offspring. 

In some such manner as this was Arte- 
mus Ward looked upon when, rather more 
than twenty years ago, he paid his first 
and only visit to England. His fame as a 
humorist had preceded him, and his ad- 
vent was awaited by society with curiosity. 

His first lecture was delivered in the 
Egyptian Hall to a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The heat was very great, when, 
for the first time in England, he “ appeared 
be 4a C of upturned faces,” so great and 
sO oppressive to a man in his state of 
health, that he felt constrained to remark, 
“When the Egyptians built this hall I 
wish they had not forgotten the ventila- 
tion.” 

His English visit was a great success ; 
but, alas! he closed it and his life to- 
gether at the early age of thirty-two. We 
cannot but sincerely regret that both were 
not prolonged, and that Artemus Ward 
was not among us to-day. If he had only 
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been here to run a “side show” in con- 
nection with the “ Yankeries”! But, as 
he himself has remarked, “ It cannot was.” 

He flashed like a brilliant meteor across 
the sky of American literature — emerg- 
ing from obscurity, having a brief and 
brilliant career, and then vanishing, amid 
universal exclamations of regret. 

His comet-like career, so short but so 
successful, induced inquiries as to his his- 
tory. People wanted to know something 
about the gifted American who had so 
entertained them by his spontaneous and 
original humor. His early death, too, had 
touched many, and a story about extraor- 
dinary devotion to an aged mother lent 
interest and a touch of romance to the 
tragic end of so promising a life. 

And this is what the public discovered. 

Charles Farrer Browne, a/éas “ Artemus 
Ward,” was born at Waterford, in the 
State of Maine, in 1836. His introduc- 
tion to the world of letters took place at 
Chelsea, near Boston, where he found em- 
ployment as a compositor in the office of 
a comic journal called the Carpet Bag. 
While setting up the articles that filled 
the columns of this journal, the thought 
entered young Browne’s mind to try his 
hand upon a contribution. So, acting on 
this idea, and disguising his writing, he 
wrote his first article, and had the pleas- 
ure the next day of setting it up for publi- 
cation. And thus he made his dé&z, 

From Chelsea, Charles Browne migrated 
to the little town of Tiffin, in Ohio. Here 
he began to report as well as compose ; 
but always of a roving disposition, soon 
migrated to Toledo, on Lake Erie. Here 
he gave up composing altogether, and be- 
came a reporter. 

His forte from the first was humorous 
satire, and before long his witty and caus- 
tic paragraphs in the Zoledo Commercial 
attracted attention, which led, in 1858, to 
his receiving an invitation from Mr. Gray, 
of Cleveland, to become a member of the 
staff of the Cleveland Plaindealer. This 
invitation Charles Browne, being then in 
his twenty-fourth year, accepted. 

Up to this time his articles had had no 
distinctive signature whatever, but had 
appeared as ordinary newspaper articles. 
But while engaged on the P/aindealer he 
conceived the idea of impersonating a 
character, and writing his experiences 
from a particular point of view. 

Hence he adopted the zom de plume of 
“ Artemus Ward,” and as such he was 
generally known ever afterwards. 

He represented himself as being a 
travelling showman from “ Baldinsville, 
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Injianny;" his show comprising among | tors — better known in America than En- 


other interesting objects, 
3 moral bares, a Kangaroo (t’would make you 
larf yourself to deth to see the little cuss jump 
up and squeal), wax figgers of Genl. Washing- 
ton, Capt. Kidd, Genl. Taylor, Dr. Webster, 
and other celebrated piruts and murderers. 
In this style of humor Artemus Ward 
was unique. Wit, such as his—so thor- 
oughly spontaneous, so entirely sud generis 
—can scarcely be said to have had a 
model. And yet he himself has said that 
Seba Smith’s writings served to some ex- 
tent as patterns for him. And itis almost 
beyond a doubt that his long connection 
with Messrs. Saxe and Halpine, on the 
staff of the Carpet Bag, greatly influenced 
him, and perhaps contributed to form the 
characteristics of his style. But granting 
all this is only to admit that the same 
things which influence us, and go to make 
us what we are, affected Charles Browne 
also. This does not alter the fact that 
though the manner might be an uncon- 
scious partial imitation of the style of a 
contemporary, yet the matter was unique, 
spontaneous, and as true an outflow of 
genius as it was possible to be. The un- 
expected way in which misspelt words 
confront one in his writings constitute in 
no small degree an element of their humor. 


It is certainly rather astonishing to come 
across the following statement for the first 
time :— 

“ Some kind person has sent me Chaw- 


cer’s poems. Mr. C. had talent but he 
couldn’t spel. It is a pity that Chawcer, 
who had geneyus, was so unedicated.” 

From the commencement of his work 
on the Cleveland Plaindealer Artemus 
Ward’s success may be dated. Here his 
reputation as a humorist first spread to 
any large extent ; and it must have been 
a rapid success that he scored, for we find 
him shortly afterwards at New York edit- 
ing Vanity Fair, then the American 
Punch. 

Here his nomadic nature soon asserted 
itself, and finding the routine of an editor’s 
life irksome, he conceived the idea of 
travelling asacomic lecturer. He wished 
at first to have a gorgeous panorama to 
illustrate the lecture, but was deterred 
from this by reason of the expense. Al- 
ways fond of extremes, he now determined 
to have a wretched apology for a pano- 
rama, which he noticed in his programme 
by saying: “ The panorama illustrating 
Mr. Ward's lecture is rather worse than 
panoramas usually are.” 

The lecture itself was a burlesque on 
the twaddle of those pretentious impos- 





gland — who were going round the country 
professedly lecturing, but really bringing 
art and science into disrepute. The man- 
ner of the lecture was always the same, 
though the matter was never twice alike. 
The title was changed many times, but 
was never any guide to the subject. It 
was first called “* The Babes in the Wood.” 
When the slavery question was occupying 
the public mind it was altered to “Sixty 
Minutes in Africa,” and when people were 
interested in the Mormons the lecture was 
announced to be on that subject. 

On appearing before the audience Arte- 
mus would gravely announce his subject, 
he would then tell what he called “a little 
story,” which, with its attendant witti- 
cisms, would last about an hour and a half, 
After this digression, the lecturer, with 
the utmost gravity, would remark, “ I now 
come to my subject;” when pulling out 
his watch, his countenance would imme- 
diately fall. He would observe with much 
evident embarrassment: “ But I have ex- 
ceeded my time,” and would proceed in 
well-feigned confusion abruptly to close 
his lecture. 

It was throughout a mass of irrelevant 
witticisms, the professed subject being 
only mentioned on his stepping on to the 
platform, and at the conclusion. Yet the 
mode was so novel and the humor so 
genuine, that few could resist the spell 
with which he seemed to hold the audi- 
ence bound from the moment of his first 
appearance. Every joke and gesture 
arose out of the immediate occasion, the 
whole lecture being entirely impromptu. 
His panorama, his clothes, his accompa- 
nist (who “once lived in the same street 
as Thalberg”), and indeed everything that 
came under his notice, all in their turn, 
became pegs, as it were, on which to hang 
some witticism. 

But notwithstanding his wonderful mag- 
netic influence, which made most people 
laugh almost before the jokes left his lips, 
there were always a few grave faces in the 
audience,— people who wou/d not, or 
perhaps could not see the point of his 
jokes, and who looked as if they thought 
they had been swindled out of their en- 
trance money. These people delighted 
Artemus. He was so full of mirth that 
they were an enigma to him; and it was 
for their special benefit that he inserted 
the following in his programme: “ Mr. 
Artemus Ward will call on the citizens of 
London at their residences, and explain 
any jokes in his narrative which they may 
not understand.” 

















This lecture and his contributions to 
various newspapers — most of which are 
embodied in his “ Book ” — form the bulk 
of his literary work. Some of his letters 
to Punch, written during his visit to En- 
gland, are amongst his best efforts. 

One of the distinctive features of this 
prince of humorists was his love of detail. 
He was not void of power to appreciate 
the sublime, but the smallest inconsist- 
ency or comicalify of detail instantly en- 
gaged his attention, and the searching lens 
of his wit was directly turned uponit. He 
was just the man, in gazing at a magnifi- 
cent mountain landscape, to discover the 
resemblance of the outline of a rock to 
the features of a friend. And who but 
Artemus would remark on returning from 
a journey, “I come back with my virtue 
unimpaired, but I forgot to get some new 
clothes ”? 

The Mormons had always had a great 
attraction forhim. But he rather dreaded 
the time when in his lecturing tour he 
would visit Salt Lake City ; for in his then 
recently published “ Book” he had most 
severely denounced them. But his fears 
were quite groundless, for during his stay 
in Mormon territory he was most hand- 
somely treated ; and admitted, at the con- 
clusion of his tour, that the Mormons were 
not such “ onprincipled retches ” as he had 
described. Speaking of them generally, 
he remarks, “ Their religion is singular, 
but their wives are plural.” ‘ Brigham 
Young,” he says, “is an indulgent father 
and a numerous husband ;: he is the most 
married man I ever saw.” 

But Artemus Ward was something 
more than a sparkling humorist. He was 
a man of character and principle. He was 
neither an adventurer nor a speculator. 
Throughout the whole of his works there 
will not be found one sneer at virtue or 
religion, and no profanity whatever. He 
says himself, and this is one of the times 
when Charles Browne, not Artemus Ward, 
speaks: “I rarely stain my pages even 
with mild profanity. It is wicked in the 
first place, and not funny in the second.” 
There may be an occasional joke not quite 
in good taste ; but in judging this we must 
consider the difference between the can- 
ons of good taste in England and in 
America. 

On his visit to England, the 7¢mes thus 
wrote of his lecture : — 


It is utterly free from offence, though the 
opportunities of offence are obviously numer- 
ous. Not only are his jokes irresistible, but 
his shrewd remarks prove him to be a man of 
reflection, as well as a consummate humorist. 
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The mask of a rough showman, one of 
those types so essentially American, en- 
abled him to utter his opinions upon all 
subjects on every occasion. Perhaps his 
greatest characteristic was his hatred of 
all kinds of hypocrisy. And we can well 
understand how he rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunities his lecture afforded him of dealing 
deadly blows at some of the bigoted and 
immoral practices of the age. Some of 
his most brilliant jokes are telling thrusts 
at formalists and shams of every kind. 
Hingston, his faithful friend and man- 
ager, who had more chances of studying 
Charles Browne’s character than any one, 
says: “ No man had more real reverence 
in his nature than Artemus Ward.” 

And we can well believe this, when we 
remember the watchful devotion to his 
mother which characterized his whole life. 
Her welfare and happiness were the ulti- 
mate aim of all his roving projects and 
many plans. Though he was by nature 
most generous, caring but little for money, 
yet it was chiefly for er sake that he 
valued the receipts of his lectures; and 
during his life she never wanted anything 
that it was in his power to obtain for her. 

The mask of the showman is sometimes 
dropped, and Charles Browne’s own feel- 
ings displayed, though this occurs but 
seldom, 

In his interview with the prince Napo- 
leon his comically expressed sentiments 
are his real opinions. He really means it 
when he says he “bleeves in morality, 
likewise in meetin’ houses.” And the 
reasons he gives for asking such personal 
questions about the emperor as he had 
been doing, are really utterances of his 
own convictions. “I ax these questions, 
my royal duke, and most noble highness 
and imperials, because I’m anxious to 
know how he stands as a man. I know 
he’s smart. He is cunnin’, he is long- 
headed, he is grate ; but onless he is good, 
he’ll come down with a crash one of these 
days, and the Bonypartes will be busted 
up again. Bet = life.” 

His death, from consumption, which 
took place at Southampton, whither he had 
gone for his health, was a sudden termi- 
nation to a most promising life. That he 
was smart, long-headed, and great, none 
will deny. He was a most original and 
brilliant humorist, and a most upright and 
virtuous man. When Charles Browne 
signed himself “ Artemus Ward” at the 
end of his first letter to the Cleveland 
Plaindealer, as the Baldinsville showman, 
he little thought how soon that title would 
figure on his coffin-plate; and that, fol- 
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lowing his proper name, would be the 
words, “known to the world as Artemus 
Ward.” 

“He died beloved and regretted by all 
who knew him,” writes his friend Robert- 
son, “and when he drew his last breath 
there passed away the spirit of a true gen- 
tleman.” 

GEo. J. H. NORTHCROFT. 


From Temple Bar. 
“CONVERSATIONS WITH THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON.” 

THE “foremost captain of his time” 
was for many years such a familiar figure 
in London society that his sayings are 
met with in all contemporary memoirs and 
journals. But any authentic addition to 
them is still welcome, and the following 
extracts have therefore been made from 
the unpublished commonplace books of 
the Rev. J. Mitford, of Benhall, who ap- 
pears to have collected them from his 
diaries after the duke’s death in 1852. 
Their interest is not lessened by the some- 
what rugged form in which they appear, 
as it shows that they have been in no way 
“ prepared for publication.” 

From the time, just after Waterloo, 
when Ward (afterwards the first Earl Dud- 
ley) found the great duke “ quite unspoilt 
by success, gay, frank, and ready to con- 
verse,” and Sir William Gell* said, “He 
has none of the airs of a great man at the 
head of a hundred thousand man —all life 
and good-humor,” to those declining days 
at Walmer, when Haydon wrote, “He 
looked like an eagle of the gods who had 
put on human shape and had got silvery 
with age and service... . His conversa- 
tion is powerful, humorous, argumestative, 
sound, moral” — he seems always to have 
been accessible to his friends and ready 
to answer the questions which naturally 
turned on his own career; so that some 
of the anecdotes told to or narrated by 
Mr. Mitford have been recorded by other 
diarists in much the same words. 

“The Duke of Wellington,” writes Mr. 
Mitford, “is naturally of great gaiety of 
mind, is remarkable for simplicity, laughs 
loud and long, like the hooping of the 
hooping-cough repeated, and /éstens al- 
ways to others,” a courtesy in which the 
duke himself described one of his royal 
masters as deficient : — 


* In personal appearance Gell described the duke as 
“*no other than a Buonaparte ; so strong a likeness, but 
with better color.”’ 
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‘George the Fourth is no gentleman,”’ the 
Duke on one occasion said, ‘‘ though an excel- 
lent actor of one for ten minutes.* Like Mr. 
Macready, he can’t support it longer. His 
conversation with women most offensive. 
Dislikes appearing in public. The King never 
sought good company: the Queen did. His 
levées disgraceful; all who sent their names 
were presented by the lord-in-waiting, driven 
before him like cattle. He keeps people 
waiting. The luckiest man in the world, get- 
ting into scrapes by misconduct and getting 
out by good luck. Our royal master must 
spend a good deal in hush money. No allu- 
sions are made in the papers to Lady C m 
at the cottage or Brighton. The King never 
listens —nor has he the ideas of a king. I 
wished him to assemble his pictures: ‘ Some 
time or other,’ he said, ‘I will, and have a 
better gallery than Lord Strafford or any of 
them.’ The Emperor Alexander treated him 
with no respect when here, thinking him only 
half a king: often kept him waiting — minis- 
ters were anxious to set him right. Lord 
Grenville produced the greatest effect, show- 
ing the King every attention at Oxford, and 
meeting the others only as his guests.”’ 


The duke had a large acquaintance with 
monarchs. 


**T believe that Iam the only person, not 
royal, who has dined with Louis the Eigh- 
teenth,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ Isat between Monsieur and 
the Duc d’Angouléme. They were all waited 
on by gentlemen; I of course had a servant, 
and was the best waited on at table. The 
dinner was exquisite. The King drank cham- 
pagne and water, dined at six, rose at seven. 
He is fond of 407 mots, and full of esprit rather 
than sensible. He did not at first consent to 
read the speeches proposed for him, but spoke 
d’abondance. I have often dined with the 
King of the Netherlands. The zorthern kings 
admit subjects to dine with them.”’ 


The war in the Peninsula was naturally 


afrequent topic with Wellington. Of its 


historian he said :— 


Napier means well and has good materials, 
but is too much affected by anything said of 
him in a newspaper. I should like to tell the 
truth; but if I did, I should be torn to pieces 
here and abroad. I have no time to write. 


Mr. Arbuthnot, in 1826, said on one 
occasion that “the duke had a high idea 
of General Moore’s talents, and that all he 
wanted was practice in the command of a 
large body of troops. At Cintra he said, 
‘Moore, you and I are the only men, and 
1f you are ready to command I am ready 
to serve under you.’” 


Clausel was the best general employed 
against me. He gave me a great deal of 


* Readers of Charles Greville will find ample corrob- 
oration of this verdict. 
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trouble.* I once thought I had him, but it 
pleased a young gentleman to go and dine at 
a cabaret in the valley a mile or two off. 
Clausel’s reconnoitering party fell in with 
him; he took the alarm and was off. He is 
now in America and in disgrace, but if we 
have a war we shall hear of him again. 

At Vittoria the French were expecting 
Clausel. Just then an innkeeper arrived, and 
was brought to me by Alava. He said, 
‘Make yourself easy about Clausel; I have 
him snug at my house six leagues off; he is 
quietly lodged for the night.’’ So saying he 
left to wait on him. I lost no time. 

[had intelligence from priests and peasants ; 
the French hadnone. I used to go alone and 
reconnoitre the lines up to the piquets. ‘* No 
French general,’’ said Soult, ‘‘ would do so 
without a guard of a thousand men.”’ 

Marmont spread his army too much at Sala- 
manca, thinking that we should go off. I 
made a sudden attack on his centre with my 
whole force in front and rear, and defeated 
40,000 men in forty minutes. Marmont was 
an excellent general officer. 


The duke said that the following dia- 
logue occurred between an English soldier 
and a Spanish woman : — 


W. ‘* Don’t drink of that well.’’ 

S. ‘Why not? is it poisoned ?”’ 

W. ‘* No; but there are at least 100 French- 
men in it; ’? and it appeared many dead bodies 
were in it. 

The French were very cruel to their guides. 
We found the body of one dead. He was 
taken to show them a particular castle; when 
in sight of it and he was pomting out what they 
were in search of, he received a pistol-ball 
through the back of his head. They had hired 
him in a neighboring village. Why could 
they not have imprisoned him for a day? 

In Spain I never marched the soldiers more 
than twenty-five miles a day; they set off at 
five and six, and I was anxious they should 
take their ground by one.- In India I once 
marched the troops seventy-two miles in a 
day. In Europe our men cannot do so much. 
We send the troops by canals —even smacks; 
in India ¢hey must walk. A soldier requires 
two pounds of food a day — animal and vege- 
table, but the first most convenient, as they 
move themselves. 

At Orthez I was hit in the hip, but not 
wounded —the only time. [Rogers, the poet, 
says he bore the pain very badly, and was 
always complaining.] For many years in the 
Peninsula I undressed seldom; in the first 
four years never. I slept five or six hourrs— 
sometimes three or two. In India it is not 
the custom to undress; I never did. 

_ [hear nothing with my left ear—the drum 
is broken; a gun discharged near me might 
have done it. 


* On another occasion the duke said, ‘‘ When Mas- 
sena was in the field and opposed to me I never slept 
comfortably.” . 
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wished to see an army when in Spain. 
I said he should be taken along our lines. 
He returned saying he had seen nothing but 
little clusters of men in confusion, cooking, 
washing, sleeping, etc., etc. ‘* Then,’’ I said, 
‘*you have seen an army.”’ 

There was a spy in the habit of going from 
camp tocamp. We called him ‘*‘ Don Urando 
de la Rosa,”’ and he dined with us — always 
talked much. ‘‘ Who is he?’’ said Alava. 
‘* A Spaniard —an Andalusian.’’ ‘* No Span- 
iard,’’ said Alava; ‘‘he may be English or 
anybody else, but no Spaniard.’’ He was 
always talking as Frenchmen do, and always 
at my elbow. He had just left the French, 
and said to me at Pampeluna, when recon- 
noitering, ‘*‘Do you wish to see Soult?”’ 
‘*Certainly.”” ‘‘ There he is.”? I looked 
through my eyeglass, and saw him distinctly 
on his horse (he was not further than 200 
yards), writing a dispatch on his hat, and an 
aide waiting by him, to whom he gave it, 
pointing, with much earnestness, in one direc- 
tion again and again. ‘‘I see enough,” I 
said, and gave the glass to another, saying, 
‘* Observe which way that gentleman goes.”’ 
He galloped off as directed, and I knew at 
once, as I thought, where the attack was to 
be made, for I knew it was my weakest point. 
I prepared accordingly, and it answered; of 
such use, I always maintained, are glasses. 
The name of this fellow was ‘‘ Ozilla.’’ Lat- 
terly, I would not let him come near me, and 
had him always observed —so he could not 
shift his quarters. When I was at Paris as 
ambassador, he begged me to get his accounts 
with Soult settled. ‘*‘ How can I,’’ I said, 
laughing, ‘‘ when we made such use of you as 
we did?’’ However, he got it done. After 
his death a Frenchman came to me in London, 
and said, after vaporing about Ozilla’s ser- 
vices, and declaring that 4e had won every 
battle and saved Europe, ‘‘ Here are his me- 
moirs; shall I publish or not?” I saw his 
drift and said, ‘* Do as you please; you must 
know that he was neither more nor less than 
aspy.’’ I heard no more of him. 

After the Battle of Vittoria the Spaniards 
said to me, ‘‘ You came over the English 
‘Meudon’ (Basque name for chain of hills). 
Your Black Prince came over them, and then 
he fought the battle for Don Pedro the Cruel; 
at that old castle he had his headquarters.”’ 
This agrees with the account in Froissart. 

I often said Spain would be the ruin of 
Buonaparte ; a conqueror must go on—like a 
cannon-ball: if it rebounds, its career is over. 
It was reported at one time that Buonaparte 
was coming to take the command in Spain. 
I should have considered his name equal to 
an additional 40,000 men. 

Moscow was burnt by the irregularity of 
Napoleon’s own soldiers. 

Atter his marriage Metternich was sent to 
Paris to sound him, and see if he meant to be 
quiet, and to report on his character. His 
answer was, as he told me, in these words: 
‘* He is unaltered.” 
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Napoleon was at one time a great econo- 
mist. He said, between St. Cloud and Paris, 
to Lauriston, ‘‘ Why does not the carriage go 
faster?’’? ‘It would,’’ said Lauriston, ‘‘if 
more oats were allowed.”’ 

‘* When Marshal Ney left Paris was he re- 
solved to go over to Buonaparte?’’ Mr. Mit- 
ford asked the Duke. ‘‘I should say not,”’ 
was the reply, ‘‘ but it is impossible to an- 
swer for men under certain circumstances, or 
to say what they will or will not do.’’ The 
Bourbons had made some alterations in the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor, and I am 
told when he left Paris he took the old deco- 
ration with him as well as the new. 


The duke said of Talieyrand, “ Yes, he 
is still living. Le diable en a peur.” 


” 


‘*T never saw Buonaparte,’’ observed the 
duke, ‘‘ though he was once, during the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo, within a quarter of a mile of 
me. ... Waterloo! Two such armies so 
well trained, so well officered! It was a bat- 
tle of giants. De Lancey was killed at my 
side; a ball broke his horse’s back, knocked 
him over, and he rebounded after his fall. I 
was very sorry, but there is no time for sor- 
row in a battle. He wastaken toabarn. I 
saw him next day. He seemed much better. 
I said, ‘ Why de Lancey, you’ll be like the 
man in ‘‘ Castle Rackrent,’’ you will know 
what people said of you after your death.” 
Never saw him more.”’ 

Buonaparte asked Soult whom he had sent 
to Grouchy. Soult said, ‘‘Un officier.’’ 
**One!’’ he replied. ‘*Ah mon pauvre Ber- 
thier il aurait envoyé guatre.’’ 

At Waterloo Buonaparte had the finest 
army he ever had in his life, full of enthu- 
siasm. Everything up to the battle had 
turned out favorable to his wishes. He was 
at his acme at the Peace of Tilsit, and de- 
clined gradually afterwards. 

Buonaparte was as clever a man as ever 
was, but he wanted sense on many occasions. 
I think his best plan would have been to have 
waited for the Allied Armies to have attacked. 
Then to have singled one out and defeated it. 
Such a vast body could not have remained 
assembled without confusion. He never 
could have hoped to defeat the Prussian army 
as he did in four hours. The Prussian gen- 
erals won’t expose themselves as ours and the 
French do, and consequently the troops are 
not forward in battle. There was only one 
killed. No wonder that the men don’t fight 
as well as ours. The way in which some of 
our ensigns and lieutenants — boys just from 
school — brave danger exceeds belief. 

The Duke spoke severely of the Nassau 
regiment. ‘‘I found them,”’ he said, ‘‘ shift- 
ing their ground from where they had been 
stationed at Waterloo. They had formed the 
rear-guard of the French army in Spain, and 
came over tous. They were alarmed at the 
name of Buonaparte, when they heard he was 
in the field. I expostulated with them, but 
they were so bewildered they fired on me as I 
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went off. I said to the Diplomatic Corps, 
who were with me, ‘And I am to win the 
tattle with such as these!’ They shrugged 
their shoulders. Oh! they behaved well after- 
wards, but Buonaparte’s name had frightened 
them.”’ 

Creevy went to the Duke after his return to 
Brussels from Waterloo, to congratulate him. 
The Duke rejected congratulation, and said, 
‘*It was a dreadful business, thirty thousand 
men destroyed, and a d—d near thing.”’* 
When the Duke was sittmg to Phillips, the 
latter asked him, ‘*‘ Was not your Grace sur- 
prised at Waterloo?’”’ ‘‘ Never till now,”’’ he 
answered. 


The duke could generally appreciate 
even political opponents. He had, writes 
Mr. Mitford, — 


a great idea of Lord John Russell. Once, 
holding Samuel Rogers’ arm in St. James’s 
Park in 1845, he said, ‘* Lord John is a host 
in himself.”’ 

Some of his table habits were singular. 
Mr. Mitford says, — 


The Duke at dinner always mixed up all 
kinds of different things on his plate, a regular 
olla-podrida. 

Raikes, in his “ Journal,” mentions the 
same peculiarity :— 


At dinner the Duke eats with appetite, mix- 
ing meat, rice, and vegetables into a mess, 
which fills his plate. He drinks very little 
wine, and during the evening two decanters of 
iced water are placed by his side, which are 
generally empty when he goes to bed. 


It is curious to find that the greatest 
triumph experienced by this “hero of a 
hundred fights ” was not won on the field 
of battle. “I speared seven or eight wild 
boars in a forest in Picardy,” he once 
said. 


The largest struck the sole of my foot with 
his tusk, and I stuck my lance into his spine, 
and was turning my horse off at the instant, 
as was the custom. The rest of the party set 
up a shout, and it gave me, I believe, more 
pleasure than anything else I ever did in my 
life. 

Of the Marquis Wellesley, his brother 
said, “ Had he been but a younger son 
he would have been the greatest man in 
Europe.” 

, getting into the carriage at Paris with 
the Duke, saw him lock the doors inside, and 
asked him the reason. ‘‘ A very good one,”’ 
replied the Duke. ‘‘I have done so ever 
since I was attacked here while driving, when, 


* ** A foolish woman in society,” says Raikes in his 
** Journal,”’ ** once asked the duke to give her an ac- 


count of the Battle of Waterloo. ‘ Oh,’ replied he, ‘it 
is very easily done! We pummelled them, they pum- 
melledsus, and [ suppose we pummelled the hardest, so 
we gained the day.’’ 
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if my assailants had been less clumsy, I should 
not have gotaway. Nowshould I be attacked, 
they can only come to the windows, and I 
should lean back like this’? — suiting his ac- 
tion to his words — ‘‘ and be as it were behind 
a rampart.”’ 


The duke once observed to a friend, 
“If any one be disposed to grow giddy 
with popular applause, I think a glance 
towards my iron shutters will soon sober 
him.” With regard to those significant 
iron shutters Raikes has a very impres- 
sive passage (Journal, vol. iv., p. 303). 


‘*T remember,” he says, ‘‘ when the Duke 
returned to England after his brilliant cam- 
paigns, crowned with the Battle of Waterloo. 
At that time he was cheered by the people 
wherever he went, and lauded to the skies. 
Afterwards, at the period of the Reform Bill, 
the fickle people forgot all his services, and 
he was exposed to considerable personal dan- 
ger. I was in that year at a ball given by him 
at Apsley House to William the Fourth and 
his Queen, when the mob were very unruly in 
their conduct at the gates; and on the follow- 
ing days they broke the windows of Apsley 
House and did much injury to his property. 
It was then that he put up those iron blinds 
to his windows which remain to this day as a 
record of the people’s ingratitude. Some time 
afterwards, when he had regained all his pop- 
ularity, he was riding up Constitution Hill, 


followed by an immense mob, who were cheer- 


ing him in every direction. He heard it all 
with the most stoical indifference, never put- 
ting his horse out of a walk, or seeming to 
regard them, till he arrived at Apsley House, 
when he stopped at the gate, turned round to 
the rabble, and pointing to the iron blinds 
which closed the windows, made them a sar- 
castic bow, and entered the court without say- 
ing a word.”” 


“The duke,” says Mr. Mitford, “ when 
past eighty, in one day, — 


1. Went to morning prayer. 

2. Gave away two brides. 

3. Transacted Horse Guards business. 

4. Took his usual rides. 

5. Was present at a Council and Drawing 
Room. 

6. Looked in at two exhibitions. 

7: Entertained forty guests at dinner. 

8. Gave a ball. 
_9. Escorted the last fair dancer to her car- 
riage and saluted her at sunrise.’”’ 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
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** Le temps a laissie son manteau 
De vent, de froidure et de pluye.” 


THE first audible sign and token in 
Portugal that winter has departed is the 
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shrill, thrice-repeated call of the wryneck. 
Every season in the country here, as else- 
where, has its dominant musical note, and 
of the month of March, in Portugal, this 
note is the wryneck’s cry. It comes with 
a sudden, quite startling music of its own 
from the still leafless coppice, to tell that 
the time of bud and leaf and flower is at 
hand, that /e temps a latssie son manteau. 
The sound, too, has a certain mystery 
about it, for though the notes are every- 
where in the air and every dweller here 
knows them well and welcomes them, the 
bird that utters them is very seldom seen. 

Shortly after the cry is first heard there 
come many other winged harbingers of 
warmth and pleasant days, with sweeter, 
louder, or more contrasted song, but not 
one of them has, to my thinking, such 
promise of summer-time in his voice as 
the wryneck. 

Among these later-coming spring har- 
bingers is one with a fuller and more 
musical call, the hoopoe, a bird with as 
strange a note as is heard, I fancy, in the 
whole range of ornithology. Itisa thrice- 
repeated call-note like the wryneck’s, but 
as deep and canorous as the cuckoo’s, yet 
so unlike it that I have more than once 
mistaken it from far off for the baying of 
a beagle. Unlike the wryneck and the 
cuckoo, there is no mystery of conceal- 
ment about the hoopoe, as of vox et pre- 
terea nihil. We is as often seen as heard, 
a familiar bird, respected for his tameness 
even by Portuguese sportsmen, who bring 
the blackbird to bag, and look on jays and 
seagulls as legitimate game. 

The bird whom the greatest master of ° 
ancient comedy made a chief personage 
of his great bird-comedy fully justifies the 
playwright’s selection. The hoopoe is the 
mime of the bird world, as every one who 
has kept a tame one knows —a bird of 
high spirits and quick transition of moods, 
who is acting a part all day long. 

Certainly birds, from the vulture and 
carrion crow to the little grebe and the 
wren, bear out even more fully than human 
beings the theory of the old Greeks, that 
outward appearance testifies to the inner 
nature. They are fair or foul to view as 
their dispositions are fair or not. Accord- 
ingly, the hoopoe, with his fine, curved, 
commanding bill, his slim form, brisk car- 
riage, bright coloring, and the magnificent 
crest which he raises or lowers as his 
spirits rise or fall, carries his pleasant and 
compliant character in full view of all be- 
holders. He comes from Africa when the 
sun is just midway between the winter and 
the summer solstices, and helps to make 
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these Portuguese woods and meadows 
gay, and the Portuguese welkin resonant 
with pleasant sounds. 

The part of Portugal with which I am 
now concerned is that region which ex- 
tends some thirty miles to either side of 
the great river Douro and back landwards 
to the frontier mountains of Spain. In 


this district I have now lived many long 
years, and using something of a poetical 
ate though without any great wrench 
of the veracities, I may say of it that — 


I know each lane and every alley green, 
Dingle or bushy dell. 


This corner of the Continent is in a way 
unique in Europe. There is absolutely 
nothing else quite like it. If the reader 
will look at the map of Europe, he will see 
that it is the only strip of land in the lat- 
itude of mild winters which is protected 
east and north by lofty mountains, which 
is well supplied by stream and river, and 
which is within full influence of the Gulf 
Stream. Only some of these conditions 
apply to Galician Spain, which for the 
most part is a cluster of bare granitic 
mountains, a sea-exposed and rain-tor- 
mented country; or to southern Portugal, 
where the rainfall is too scanty, much of 
the country sterile sandy plain, and whose 
heat and dryness make the climate nearer 
to an African than a European one. 

The climate of northern Portugal is, 
perhaps, not wholly desirable, but it is en- 
durable, and after considerable experience 
of health resorts on the Continent, I can- 
not name a better one. It may, perhaps, 
be doubted if any Mediterranean climate 
whatever can be quite so good for human 
beings as an isothermal Atlantic one. 
The vicinity of an almost tideless land- 
locked sea may bring drier weather, and 
therefore may be more comfortable to the 
invalid, but to him who is not one the 
breezes from the great ocean must surely 
be more purifying, healthier, and more in- 
vigorating. Certainly these breezes bring 
rain, and the rainfall at Oporto is above 
that of Devonshire, but there are far fewer 
wet days here than there. When it rains 
here it mostly pours. 

He who writes of springtime in Europe 
and says nothing of the east wind does 
wrong. Here it is less the cold, biting, 
and exasperating wind of England than 
a dry and bracing one. In summer it 
brings the greatest heat we have; in win- 
ter it mostly comes with settled, pleasant 
weather. Yet no doubt it is the same 
wind, coming from across the same Rus- 
sian steppes, that nips our faces and spoils 


|as in soul — cannot appreciate. 
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our tempers in London and Berlin, in Paris 
and Nice; but in Portugal it certainly 
does not bear on its wings the noxious 
properties of those malarious Russian 
plains. In fact, it is an east wind with 
the edge off. When the Portuguese east 
wind blows, it is arrested every day in the 
wooded mountains near the frontier. As 
soon as the sun is high and hot enough to 
warm the land there comes a calm, then a 
cool breeze springs up from the sea to 
fill the semi-vacuum; the sea-breeze dies 
away at sunset, while all night long the 
east wind blows again. In fact, there is 
the common tropical phenomenon of the 
sea and land breezes; and what makes 
the east wind pleasant on these coasts is 
that it comes filtered through a broad zone 
of pine forest. Science avers that wind, 
like water in a river, rolls onward in its 
course; it does not slide forward; its 
motion through the air is that of a garden- 
roller, not of a sledge; and before it 
reaches us here, if all go well and land 
and sea breeze be in full working order, 
it must necessarily lose many of its evil 
properties by percolation through a wil- 
derness of antiseptic pine needles, and 
gather by the way the odorous breath of 
those vast forests. Thrice at least must 
it have passed through them beforeit 
strikes the sea at Oporto. If, while the 
wind is in the east, one goes out into the 
night air, one’s Jungs are filled with long, 
delicious draughts of pine-scented air, 
aromatic, wholesome, invigorating. 

It would, however, take a bold man to 
assert that he has not heard these balmy 
breezes from the land of the rising sun 
opprobriously entreated in Portugal ; but 
the bad language mostly comes from the 
conventional and the weakling. There is 
indeed a subtly energizing quality about 
this wind that the occasionally phlegmatic, 
lymphatic, and obtuse Teuton (from Great 
Britain or elsewhere), slow to admit new 
impressions, physically as well as mentally 
—a Philistine, in short, too often in body 
He is not 
raised but depressed when the wind is in 
the east. He is strung up so tightly, as it 
were, that the music of his soul is made 
dumb, and he goes about a miserable, 
melancholy being, and as one jaded after 
a debauch of new wine, who prays to have 
his moral and mental fibre relaxed with 
soft, rain-laden gales. 

These remarks, however, by no means 
apply to us resident Goths from the north, 
who have drunk in the joy of many an 
east wind, and whom I have invariably 
observed to be inspirited thereby to the 
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point of breaking spontaneously into epi- 
grams and other light sallies and pleas- 
antries of speech, written or spoken. We 
accordingly love the east wind as we 
should love our neighbors, 

While the east wind blows on this coast 
some curious natural phenomena at times 
occur. There is then, as at home, a red 
and golden haze in the west at sunset, and 
in the east at sunrise (but more golden 
then than red), and, both morning and 
evening, more diffused and glorious than 
anything we can see farther north. 

Near the Douro’s mouth, where the 
coast line is rocky, and runs north and 
south, a very beautiful thing is to be seen 
at certain times when the summer wind 
comes hot and strong from the east. The 
air is then of a very singular clearness, 
and the sun shines with unusual intensity. 
Though the wind blows strongly from the 
land, the waves are at times running shore- 
ward, high and strong, quite counter to it, 
urged no doubt by some storm-force begot 
far out in the Atlantic, and these breakers 
dashing themselves furiously upon the 
black coast cliffs, the wave-crests rising 
above the rocks are carried again seaward 
in spray. On miles upon miles of this 
transparent sea-rain the early morning sun 
shines sidelong, and burns in countless 
rainbows. Few more wonderful or gor- 
geous sights can, I suppose, anywhere be 
seen than this joining together by the 
wind in color harmony of wave-spray and 
sunlight. 

Northern Portugal, the region I have 
circumscribed above and indicated, is a 
highland country full of springs and water 
runlets. The hilltops are covered with 
woods of pine and chestnut, the waste 
land is overgrown with furze, and white 
and yellow broom, and flowering cistus, 
and the narrow valley-sides down to the 
brooks which run through their bottoms 
are terraced everywhere into tiny mead- 
ows, each one bordered with vines borne 
on espaliers of wood, and each meadow is 
green throughout the winter with grass or 
clover, and in summer rich with waving 
crops of maize. In this gladsome land- 
scape are set innumerable small, grey, 
granite-built farmhouses, surrounded by 
cattle-yards and lairs, and the sheds that 
cover the wine-vats and wine-presses. 
The farmers are themselves owners of the 
land they till and of the houses they dwell 
in, and there are signs of their ownership 
in the richness and comfort of their sur- 
roundings. Near each house isa kail-yard, 
and generally orange and lemon trees grow 
hard by. Often there is a garden patch, 
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gay with old-fashioned country flowers, 
dahlias, and carnations, salvias, monthly 
roses, and the like. Very often there is a 
camellia-tree or two, as large as apple- 
trees with us, covered in very early spring 
with white or red blossoms. 

Whatever else of plant growth there 
may be near the farmer’s house, there 
never fails to be the broad flat expanse of 
trellised vines, covering arbor-wise a perch 
or two of ground, the trellised woodwork 
supported on tall stone pillars. Beneath 
the shade of the vine-branches the ground 
is trodden flat and firm by the naked feet 
of men and women; for here, beneath the 
shadow of the vines, all the summer and 
autumn through, is the peasants’ drawing- 
room. Here, to the tinkling of their man- 
dolins, they dance their rustic rounds and 
chant their strange old-world songs and 
madrigals. 

Through all this broad domain of hill 
and valley, the meadows and woods and 
every bank and corner of the land are gay 
with wild flowers, and the coppices alive 
with the song of birds. Everything is 
fresh and green in the sunny air of spring, 
and everywhere there is an incredible 
wealth and force and luxuriance of life. 
The great river Douro runs through the 
heart of this golden land, breaking in its 
course from Spain through three mountain 
ranges, and forming deep, rocky gorges in 
doing so. The last hills it passes through 
are those upon which is built the city of 
Oporto, whose name and building are both 
from Roman times, and which was the 
first stronghold and wealth-centre of this 
ancient kingdom. The city stands partly 
on both sides of a precipitous defile formed 
by the river, which presently broadens 
into a lagoon within her walls; a city — 


with vicinage 
Of clear bold hills that curve her very streets. 


sea beyond, in calm or rage, 
Chainless alike, and teaching liberty. 


And the broad 


Teaching it so well, indeed, that it was 
on these shores and in the mountains hard 
by that her voice was first heard nine cen- 
turies ago, calling upon the nation to rise 
and strike for its freedom. They struck 
so much to the purpose against Moor and 
Spaniard, that they won their indepen- 
dence in the face of almost incredible 
odds, and have maintained it ever since 
through most strange vicissitudes of good 
and bad fortune. Should Portugal ever 
again come within danger of her liberties, 
it is here —if I know anything of the na- 
tion—here among these seafarers and 
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mountaineers, my neighbors, that the best 
fight for freedom will be fought. 

"A distinguished diplomat, who had 
passed some years in Lisbon, said to me 
with some enthusiasm when he first came 
to Oporto, “ This is another race of men 
altogether; these are the Portuguese I 
have read of in history.” In plain truth 
they are. In their veins certainly runs 
much of the blood of the dominant north- 
ern race who invaded the country in very 
early days. Their looks and their stature 
proclaim it, and their manly character and 
the splendid record of their achievements 
prove it. 

To the Portuguese farmer and the net- 
fisherman, spring is the busiest time of 
the whole year. Itis then that the huge 
shoals of sardines and of hake, which prey 
upon them, come nearest the Portuguese 
coast, and are drawn ashore in nets so long 
and heavy that I have seen the whole 
population of a sea-hamlet — men, women, 
and children—at the haul-ropes, and 
drawing home with shout, and song, and 
laughter, the harvest of the sea. Some- 
times even this force will not suffice for 
the weight of fish, and one may see oxen 
and even cows—for they too do their 
share of yoke-work — harnessed to the net 
and helping in the haul. 

In the fields the rye is now above the 
ground, so, too, is the barley and the 
wheat. These crops will be harvested in 
early summer, so quick is plant growth 
under the hot Portuguese sun. They are 
all more or less crops of the drier uplands, 
especially the rye; but in the low-lying 
valleys, where water for irrigation can be 
had, maize is the chief corn crop. Not 
only is its return heaviest in grain, but its 
thinnings and its flowers, and later on its 
withered leaves, make a continuous sum- 
mer cattle provender, without which the 
stall-fed beasts could scarcely be kept. 
By the end of April the fields of grass and 
clover, of serradella and plantain have 
been broken up and are being prepared 
for this valuable crop. The fields now, 
from early dawn to sunfall, are everywhere 
full of the farmer’s laborers and his fam- 
ily 


It is in this same month of April, too, 
that an important event occurs in the fam- 


ily life of the farmer. The first jug of 
wine is drawn from the cask that holds the 
vintage ofthe previous autumn. Perhaps 
the farmer of the Minho province has 
drawn and drunk this first jug of wine in 
early spring for nearly two thousand years 
without a break, for certainly it was the 
Romans who taught his progenitors to 





| a highly alcoholized wine. 
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make wine, and when the Moslem held 
the land they never hindered the people 
from their habits. To this day the Min- 
hete farmer grows the vine as the ancient 
Italians did, still “ marrying it” to pol- 
larded trees, letting it run at its own will 
over the tree-trunk or allowing it to creep 
over trellis-work, never dwarfing it toa 
bush as they do now in France or Ger- 
many. The grapes are still crushed, and 
their liquor fermented in northern Portu- 
gal precisely as Pliny and Cato directed. 
As the province lies in nearly the same 
latitude as that of the famous Czcuban, 
Falernian, and Alban vineyards, he who 
tastes the Minhote vines must perceive the 
very flavor that was known to the great 
poets of the Augustan age, who so cele- 
brated the winecup.* 

The Minhote farmer’s wine, made in 
September, deposits its sediment with the 
first cold of winter and brightens as the 
months go on, till, by the first heats of 
springtime, it is of garnet color and clear- 
ness. By then the wine of the year be- 
fore has got down to its dregs, and is hard, 
and poor, and thick, and colorless. There- 
fore it is something of an event in the 
farmer’s family when the first cup of new 
wine is drunk — fresh, bright, and spark- 
ling with vinous beads. In the peasant’s 
simple round of pleasures the wine draught 
counts as a chief one, but of course it is 
far more to him than a pleasure, it is a 
necessary to his hard life in summer, —a 
hinderer of tissue waste, as the scientist 


* This applies to what may be called “f annual’”’ wines 
only ; wines, that is, made in autumn and drunk within 
the year. Of this kind are the austere red Minhote 
wines, and the common drink of the Romans too were 
‘**annual’’ wines, a rough and astringent liquor which 
hardly the dura ilia messorum could submit to in its 
purity. The more delicate townsman in classic times 
made all sorts of additions to conceal these wines’ 
austerity, putting honey and water into the winecup, 
and even, though it seems incredible, sea-water and 
grated cheese. The “* great wines” I mention in the 
text were unfit to drink under from ten to fifty years. 
The more strength of flavor, vinosity, and excellence 
generally a wine possesses, the longer must it be kept. 
This law of wines was then precisely what it is now, 
and the king and queen of modern wines, port and bur- 
gundy, require, as is well known, more years to ripen 
and grow mellow than any inferior growth. The an- 
cients appear to have had not only a finer taste in wines 
than we degenerate moderns, as their poets certainly 
sang their praises in more glowing strains than we em- 
ploy, but they went deeper into the art of wine-making 
than we have evergone. The most curious thing about 
the processes of the ancients is that though they knew 
nothing of alcohol they practically alcoholized some of 
their “great”? wines. Falernian was beyond ail doubt 
The point is too technical 
for discus sion here, and I will only state that the result 
of my own inquiry into the matter is that the finer 
Greek wines must have resembled the better growths 
of Burgundy; and the Falernian at forty years old, 
become ambery in color as Pliny describes it, must 
have been very like port wine of a similar age, identical 
in color, and certainly of about identical spirituous 
strength. 
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would put it, and a heightener of the 
nerve energy which he will have to use up 
more and more as the days grow longer 
and hotter. 

The Venetian centenarian and rational 
advocate of temperance, Lodovico Cor- 
naro, relates how, in spite of all the care 
he took with his health and the fortitude 
he used in abstaining from the foolish 
feasting and hurtful excesses of his 
friends, his spirits annually began to flag 
as the long winter passed away and the 
trying months of spring began. Then 
when at last he drank the new wine once 
more, his energies revived and his strength 
was renewed with “the prisoned spirit of 
the impassioned grape,” though he was 
then coming near his hundredth year. It 
is thus, as I have often noticed, that our 
farm people here repair their vigor every 
springtime with the new wine. 

The Minhote viz du pays has a pecul- 
iar sharp, strong, rough, and, after some 
use of it, not unpleasant flavor, which they 
who drink it habitually consider essential, 
and call rascante. It isthis quality which 
the farmer means when he drinks a 
draught of right Minho wine, and putting 
down the cup says, “Zem alma /” (It has 
a soul!) The wines made in the south of 
the country are richer and sweeter, but 
they are fade and flavorless compared 
with ours — soulless things. The exact 
value of a “soul” in a pipe of wine I find 
is £2 sterling, this sum representing the 
difference in price between a pipe of Min- 
hote wine and one from the “soulless ” 
vintages to the south of us. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in re- 
gard to the broad district I have de- 
scribed, and to parts of the land far beyond 
its borders, that the great wave of adversity 
which has come over the farmers of all 
western Europe, with cheap corn from the 
west, and from the east, and from the 
south, starving the peasantry and bringing 
discontent and mutiny in its train, has 
never reached this corner of the continent. 

From the banks of the Douro north- 
wards to the river Minho, which separates 
us from Spain, is the province of Entre 
Douro e Minho—for shortness called 
Minho—a district a little larger than 
Lincolnshire, and’ considerably less than 
Yorkshire ; not by any means a naturally 
rich or productive land, except in so far 
as the tillers of it have made it rich, yet 
is it crowded with a rustic population of 
over a million souis, who live in peace and 
plenty and contentment. The farms are 
small, running from five to twenty-five 


acres, and the landlords who once ruled | 
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over broad estates have ceased from out 
the land, through no revolution, through 
no sudden royal edict, or vote of a demo- 
cratic assembly. No land act was ever 
passed to despoil them of their estates, no 
ordinance of a secret, tyrannous vehmge- 
richt, beyond the law, has ever confiscated 
their rents, nor have the owners of them 
been dispossessed and disposed of in 
more summary fashion from behind walls 
and hedges. Yet they have gone under 
during the vicissitudes of the centuries, 
owing their disappearance into the back- 
ground to sundry causes, the chief of them 
being their own fainéance. Other causes 
have concurred, such as the use of better 
methods of farming, the discovery of 
maize, with its greater yield, and above all 
the gradual lessening of the purchasing 
power of gold and silver, so that what 
would once buy an acre will not now suf- 
fice to rent a rood of it. The result of all 
this is that though a nominal landlord ex- 
ists as a person to whom rent is periodi- 
cally paid, he does not live on or near the 
land, and he has no interest in it beyond 
the rent, has no power over it whatever 
save the wholesome one for the commu- 
nity, that he can evict in certain specified 
cases of deliberate and hurtful waste. 
The rent was once no doubt a fair one, 
but now it has dwindled to a mere quit- 
rent.* Therefore the small farmer is a 
yeoman who practically owns the farm he 
tills. 

He is prosperous. I do not say soon 
the authority of returns and statistics. 
There are no such documents in this 
country, and I should not trust to them if 
there were. I say so because I have had 
a farm of my own for many years past, 
and because I have seen much of my 
brother farmers and am acquainted with 
their ways, and knowing the men I know 
their present welfare. 

The explanation of the well-doing of the 
Minhote farmer is, to my mind, to be 
found, first, in his personal ownership of 
his acres and in the loving and strenuous 
and thrifty husbandry occasioned thereby ; 
secondly, in the innate energy of his char- 
acter, evolved through many generations 
of struggle and of survival; thirdly, in 
certain wise land laws which deal with the 
subdivision of estates, and hinder that 
subdivision from going so far as to bring 
inevitable beggary to the land-holder; 


* It is evident that this tenure is very nearly what 
we know in England as copyhold, and many of its in- 
cidents are identical with copyhold. It is the largely 
predominating holding in the Minho province, though 
not the only one. 
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fourthly, and perhaps some would say 
chiefly, in the imposition of the very heavy 
corn duties. That it may be evident that 
this last sentence comes from me without 
bias, and indeed somewhat against the 
grain, I beg to premise that I am myself 
a staunch free-trader. I can no more un- 
derstand there being two rational opinions 
on this question in the mind of any one 
who examines it impartially, than that 
there should be two opinions on the theo- 
rem of the square of the hypothenuse. For 
all that, it would, I think, be blindness not 
to see, and the most partisan and doctri- 
naire of free traders, with the facts fairly 
before him, could not fail to perceive, that 
the Portuguese farmer is doing well to 
some extent because of protection. 

Maize from abroad pays a tax of 12s. 6d. 
on the imperial quarter, ard other corns 
are taxed in proportion, so that the Min- 
hote farmer can grow these cereals with a 
comfortable profit. In consequence of 
this he can buy freely at the village shop ; 
in consequence of it, he, his wife and his 
children, eat well and sleep warm. Every 


member of the Portuguese community is 
weighed down by a burden of protective 
duties, varying from twenty-five per cent. 
to seventy-five per cent. or more, on the 
value of everything from abroad that they 


eat, or drink, or wear, or sleep on, or drive 
in, ride on, play with, or smoke. The im- 
mediate bad economic result is that the 
Portuguese nation cannot compete abroad 
with its less highly taxed rivals, and that 
the export of manufactured goods is prac- 
tically a7. Yet with all this deliberate 
flying in the face of sound political econ- 
omy, the nation, which never guesses how 
much richer, and probably how much more 
miserable, it would be if it were more logi- 
cal inits legislation, does actually thrive 
and prosper and live content. There has 
neither been serious commercial depres- 
sion here nor any shadow of agricultural 
distress. 

These facts are, I believe, to be recon- 
ciled with sound free-trade doctrine by 
regarding such universal protection as 
prevails in Portugal in a light in which I 
do not remember ever yet to have seen it 
regarded, viz., as being a long step in the 
direction of communism. Protection is 
very clearly a hinderer and diminisher of 
a nation’s wealth, but it is also a distrib- 
uter. That Portugal would bea wealthier 
nation than it is under free trade is easily 
demonstrable; that protection abates her 
wealth is provable by every sound argu- 
ment that establishes the free-trade doc- 
trine; but it is not, that I know, an ac- 
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cepted dogma that protection disseminates 
the wealth that is left among people who 
would be laid bare of employment and 
earnings by free trade. Protection is es- 
sentially a tax upon the ven/zer class, upon 
all those who live on an income which 
their own labor is not at the moment en- 
gaged in earning. Therefore protection 
is, so far as it goes in Portugal, nothing 
less than a form of communism. 

The free-trader may urge that the capital 
and industrial energies of the country if 
relieved of the oppression of protection 
would find natural and remunerative de- 
velopment in other channels. Undoubt- 
edly they would in time, but at the cost of 
a social revolution, enormous misery, and 
the bringing down of the farmer class — 
seven-eighths of the whole community — 
to the same ruin that has overtaken our 
farm people in England. Now, this is just 
what no Portuguese statesman would con- 
template for a moment, and what not even 
the most irresponsible politician in search 
of a “cry” would think of. Nay, more, the 
very manufacturers and their men, who 
themselves subsist by reason of protective 
duties in a country entirely without any 
natural monopolies of native coal or ores, 
and without any abundance of capital, 
would not listen to a proposed free trade 
in corn, for they depend for their custom- 
ers upon the peasantry and those who 
work for them. If they were brought to 
poverty the manufacturer would lose his 
only market. So that if by some miracle 
the Portuguese corn duties, which so ob- 
viously hinder the manufacturer and the 
small trader in their business, were swept 
away to-day, the manufacturers and trad- 
ers would themselves insist on their re-es- 
tablishment to-morrow. The antagonism 
between the interests of the artisan and ° 
the farmer, which in our own country so 
effectually bars the way to protection, and 
even to its cousin fair trade, does not ex- 
ist in Portugal. 

So much for the social and the commer- 
cial aspects of the question ; the political 
one is infinitely more important and infi- 
nitely more interesting. Portugal, with a 
scanty population, has held her own for 
nine centuries against a powerful neigh- 
bor, who has often been an active enemy, 
who was for one short period a conquering 
power, and who may any day become hos- 
tile again. The fighting men of Portugal 
who have maintained her liberties, and who 
| once, when they were lost, recovered them 
| by miracles of valor, have at all times been 
{drawn from the sturdy peasant classes, 
| and therefore upon their number and pros- 
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perity the very life of the nation depends. 
Rather than sacrifice its peasantry the na- 
tion would be willing, and would be wise, 
to oppose the teachings of the science 
which discountenances protection, and 
utterly to defy all the professors of all the 
colleges in the world. 

The voice of the economic scientist is a 
sweet voice enough if he will not sing too 
long or too loud, but there is a sweeter 
one still to be heard at this season of the 
year in rural Portugal along wooded brook- 
sides and in the thickets among the moun- 
tains; itis that of the glad herald of the 
spring, the nightingale, 7po¢ dyyedo¢ iuepogu- 
vog andav. 

I remember an interesting account by 
an American of his travels through south- 
ern England in search of the nightingale. 
At last he got within hearing of the bird, 
and was rewarded with such a song as, he 
admitted, startled him with its beauty. 
To a cultivated American, a lover of the 
older English poets that are common to 
him and us, and knowing the enthusiasm 
for this songster which has been handed 
down through all the generations of poets 
since Sappho sang, I can imagine the hear- 
ing of this simple old-world music repay- 
ment enough for all the vexations of the 
voyage across the ocean. Yet this Amer- 
ican writer heard the nightingale in the 
first week in June, when its song has lost 
half its music, though even then it is 
sweeter, more passionate, and higher than 
that of any bird that sings. I should like 
him who could so enjoy this song to be 
here in some mountain woodland valley, 

when the South inspires 


Life in the spring, and gathers into quires 
The scattered nightingales. 


This is no poetic exaggeration at all: 
I have heard them singing in literal 
“quires” on the banks of the Kaima or 
Pindello streams, and in broad daylight as 


well as through the night. ‘They strain 
their throats in a confusion of sweetness, 
and their song mingles with the rippling 
of the current and the breathing of the 
west wind, the same divine wood-song that 
Hesiod and Homer heard. 

_It hardly wants this link with old and 
simpler ages to make one ask oneself 
sometimes, in this beautiful land of soft 
airs and genial sunshine, if the older 
poet’s imagining of the happy pastoral life 
was after all what the modern pessimist 
contends it is, nothing but a foolish dream. 
Here a man may look about him and al- 
most forget how the world has grown older 
and sadder. Here he will see the plough- 
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man and the carter guiding oxen in size 
and shape such as the ancient Romans 
bred, yoked to such primitive ploughs or 
carts as we still can see on Greek and Ro- 
man coins. Their rules and methods of 
tillage are the same simple and often fool- 
ish ones as the ancients followed ; the old 
heathen superstitions still mingle with the 
new religion; the people’s language is 
liker to the old one that came from Rome 
than any still extant, and ploughman and 
wagoner and reaper, the shepherd in his 
goat’s skin coat, and the maiden with her 
distaff, might all take their places in some 
such..rural procession as we see sculp- 
tured on a Roman bas-relief of the Augus- 
tan age. The very aspects of nature, the 
genial air, the vines and olive-trees, the 
rocks, valleys, running streams, the song 
of birds and murmuring of bees on thymy 
hills, are all such as the sweetest of all 
pastoral poets used as accompaniments to 
his idyllic song of a happy rurallife. From 
just such craggy mountain-sides overlook- 
ing the sea as Theocritus sang of, and 
beneath just such a tall stone-pine as he 
describes, does the Portuguese shepherd- 
lad of to-day rest to take his midday meal 
of bread and olives and look down upon 
the creeping waves of the blue ocean far 
below his feet ; just as in those ancient days 
does he bare his sunburnt breast to the 
cool sea-breeze and hears it in the branches 
overhead, the very dd’ yfipioua, the sweet 
whispering pine music, that the poet heard 
in Sicily twenty centuries ago. 

Travelling through this Minho prov- 
ince, this garden of Portugal, made so by 
man’s incessant loving labor, no one can 
fail to notice how the land is most un- 
scientifically ill-tilled and every mistake 
and shortcoming apparent that a modern 
enlightened farmer would smile at — the 
“unimproved ” plough, made of a crooked 
tree-branch, the “ unimproved ” cows that 
give but a fifth of the milk of a Gloucester 
or an Alderney, the grass-blades slowly 
and painfully reaped by a toy reaping-hook 
and carried long distances on the heads 
of men and women. It is all too utterly 
stupid and old-world; and yet every one 
is thriving and content. The little houses 
are snug and warm, the cattle sleek under 
their masters’ kindly eyes, the tiny grana- 
ries full to overflowing, the men on Sun- 
days and feast days well dressed, well fed, 
and light-hearted, the women comely and 
gay in their colored bodices and bright 
silk kerchiefs, and their necks covered 
with a sensible weight of old-fashioned 
gold jewellery. The valleys are ringing 
with the joyous antiphons of youths and 
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girls, that speak as plainly of their content 
with life and of their hopefulness, as the 
spring song of the birds tells of theirs. 

Seeing nothing at all of this, but with 
his eye only upon the waste and back- 
wardness of the land, the stern economist 
can tell us how, by converting the little 
holdings into farms of one thousand acres, 
by throwing down hedges and walls and 
ploughing hundred-acre fields with steam- 
ploughs, by converting the yeomen into 
farm laborers on a daily wage, by intro- 
ducing shorthorns and Devons, and New- 
castle ploughs, and patent grubbers and 
scarifiers, and oil cake, and superphos- 
phates, the province might easily double 
its produce. 

All this might possibly be done with 
gain of wealth to the nation, but what 
would become of the countless households, 
each a centre of the world to itself, each 
with its simple hopes and joys, each a 
nursery of this sturdy race of rustic men 
and women, who have painfully terraced 
the hillside, led the water for miles along 
the stone-built conduits, and made the 
barren wilderness to smile? What would 
be the lot of these families, with the pride 
of proprietorship burning in the heart of 
each of its members, each one a lover of 
his home and his country, and every man 


ready to fight his country’s enemies for its 
freedom? 

The statesman who has the destinies of 
such a people in his hands is surely not 
wise if he listens only to the barren logic 
of the political economist, and leaves out 
of his reckoning the human factor there is 


in all things human. He only is truly 
wise who can “look before and after,” and 
who takes into account the wants and 
weaknesses of human nature; who can 
consider each individual integer that 
makes up the multitude, and follow out 
his fortunes through the far-off ordeal that 
science is preparing for him. 

From this point of view the old theory 
of the ideal happy, pastoral life is not, 
perhaps, quite so foolish a thing as might 
be supposed from the derision of it by the 
critic of farm-life at home, who sees the 
farmer worried about his rent, his poor 
unlearned brain distracted by the compli- 
cations that come in the train of improved 
machinery, new systems of rotation and 
culture, and misleading analyses of ma- 
nures and soils; who sees the laborer 
pinched with hopeless want, nipped with 
cold in winter, and ending a middle life of 
rheumatism with an old age of imprison- 
ment in the workhouse. It is an unlovely 
picture at best, and now, with the slow, 
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inevitable decline of agriculture in the 
north, a terrible one. This is the pass to 
which the rigid economists have brought 
us. Which is the fool’s paradise of the 
two, theirs, or the poet’s idyllic dream of 
pastoral life? Is there no escape from 
this, that rural men and women are for- 
ever to earn their scanty bread in bitter- 
ness, and be forever denied the common 
hopefulness and joys of other men? If 
the political economist’s ideal is the right 
and only one, and men in pursuit of 
wealth have no alternative but to drag 
their brother men into such misery, then 
the old saying, “ Homo homini lupus,” is 
true. Men are, then, still men’s greatest 
enemies, and the classic maxim is true 
also, and gold is still the scourge where- 
with human beings lash themselves. 

These ancient sayings are not scientifi- 
cally correct; they do not overlook and 
pass by all human and humane considera- 
tions, to reach a logical conclusion ; but, 
perhaps, after all, they are truer in the 
higher sense for that very omission. 

Political economy is, of course, strictly 
in the right when it shows us the straight 
road to wealth. It is necessarily the 
shortest road, but it leads through oppres- 
sion, and mourning, and woe. For three 
generations we Englishmen have had for 
our goal the wealth of the nation ; now let 
us try to attain its happiness. It is the 
nobler goal if we can reach it. 

I would not for a moment be taken to 
mean that sentimental considerations 
should make us forget the plain laws of 
human society, or to contend that the idle 
and worthless and violent are to be yielded 
to because they beg, or clamor, or threaten. 
Just the contrary ; and I would use — 
short way with them, if I had my will. 
Surely, however, there is a limit to logic, 
and science may be a good measuring-rod 
and compass to have at hand to test our 
own or our friend’s foolish doctrine with, 
but the worst staff in the world to lean on, 
and the falsest of compasses to guide our 
steps by alone. 

Again, I am not asserting that a golden 
age ever existed anywhere out of a poet’s 
imagination, far less that it exists here in 
Portugal ; but I will say this, that after 
travelling over most of the countries of 
Europe, I have found nothing that so 
nearly approaches it. I have seen no pas- 
toral life so like what the poets have fabled 
in their legend of the golden age. And 
for this simple reason, that with yeoman 
proprietorship there can be expansion and 
shrinkage of welfare following good or 
bad luck, or good or bad thrift, and there- 
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fore the farm people who are owners too, 
cannot well reach utter destitution and 
utter ruin. Come what may, there is al- 
ways a roof for them to live under; if 
there is nothing to sell for luxuries, things 
can never have got so low but that there 
is food to keep off starvation, and at the 
worst there is still hope left. True it is 
that toil is long and weary here as else- 
where, illness and pain hard to bear, envy 
sordid, jealousy keen, the carelessness of 
the powerful and the tyranny of the op- 
pressor bitter, the disappointments of life 
many, old age sad and death terrible (from 
afar at least) to all mortal men; but here 
toil is sweetened by hope and rewarded 
by well-being, illness is made easier by 
the sympathy and ministrations of rela- 
tives, not borne coldly attended on by 
pauper nurses in a workhouse, and death 
itself is soothed by friends and children, 
and comforted by consolations which do 
not always appeal to those who are sophis- 
ticated by a more complicated civilization 
and hardened by the neglect and cruelty 
it engenders, OsWALD CRAWFURD. 





From Nature. 
THE BALTIC AMBER COAST IN PREHIS- 
TORIC TIMES.* 

THE prehistoric antiquities of that part 
of the Baltic coast that lies about the 
mouth of the Vistula have something more 
than a local interest. The old Prussian 
shore — the land of the Aéstii of Tacitus 
and Cassiodorus, of the Estas of King 
Alfred — had already in very early times 
a European importance in its connection 
with the widely ramifying amber com- 
merce of antiquity, of which this was in 
historic times the richest field of produc- 
tion. The present work by Dr. Lissauer, 
the president and founder of the anthro- 
pological section of the Natural History 
Society of Danzig, is peculiarly welcome 
as giving in a thoroughly scientific form a 
summary of the results of the archzo- 
logical discoveries made in recent years 
relating to the pre-historic period in the 
province of west Prussia and its border 
districts. The author has divided the work 
into several sections, corresponding to the 
neolithic, Hallstatt, and the successive 
iron-age periods, and has accompanied 
each with an excellent synoptic list of the 
various individual finds. 


* Die prihistorischen Denkmiiler der Proving 
Westpreussen und der angrenzenden Gebiete. Von 
Dr. A. Lissauer. Leipzig: Englemann, 1887. 
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Of the earlier palzolithic age there are, 
of course, no remains in this Baltic tract, 
which was still covered with an ice-sheet 
at a time when primeval man had already 
begun to tenant the caves of Cracow. As 
the ice retreated there was formed the 
great glacier stream at present represented 
by the Vistula, but which then prolonged 
its course to the west, and, joining with 
the Elbe, poured its waters into the Ger- 
man Ocean. The physical event which in 
this region dominates all the succeeding 
history is the breaking through of the 
Vistula at Fordon, near Bromberg, and 
the formation of the new channel by which 
it poured itself henceforth into the Gulf of 
Danzig ; and this, geologically speaking, 
was a comparatively recent consummation. 
The author has reproduced an elaborate 
calculation of Jentzsch, based on the for- 
mation of the delta and the average 
amount of sediment conveyed by the wa- 
ters of the Vistula, according to which the 
breaking through of that river to the north 
must have taken place approximately 
about 3000 B.c. That the neolithic im- 
migration into the old Prussian land from 
the south must have taken place at an 
early period is seen from the local distri- 
bution of these remains, which tends to 
show that the ice and snow still lingered 
on the higher parts of the country. On 
the other hand, from the fact that neo- 
lithic settlements are peculiarly abundant 
in the old bed of the Vistula itself, .Dr. 
Lissauer concludes that this immigration 
did not take place till well after the date 
when the river had taken its new course. 
Here, too, as elsewhere, we find the same 
entire revolution in the character of the 
neolithic fauna as contrasted with the 
palzolithic group of the Polish caves for 
example. Nota single representative re- 
mains. No reindeer bones even have 
been discovered on the neolithic sites of 
the lands of the lower Vistula, though the 
remains both of aurochs and of bison have 
been found. 

Among the most interesting and charac- 
teristic objects that appear in association 
with the neolithic deposits of the lower 
Vistula are certain rude representations 
of human and animal figures cut out of 
amber. These remarkable productions, 
perforated as if for suspension, and en- 
graved with fine lines, are more frequent 
to the east than to the west of the Vistula 
mouth; but one of the most striking, a 
figure of a boar, ranked by Virchow 
amongst the best relics of the plastic art 
that have reached us from the stone age, 
was found in the neighborhood of Dan- 
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zig. These amber men and animals have 
been the object of a special study by Dr. 
Tischler, of Kénigsberg, whose researches 
into the pre-historic remains of east Prus- 
sia are the complement to those of Dr. 
Lissauer in the western province. In his 
admirable papers on the stone age in 
east Prussia, Dr. Tischler has shown that 
these figures are characteristic of an exten- 
sive east-Baltic region; they have been 
found in the same shapes and with the 
same perforations, but cut out of bone and 
stalagmite instead of amber, in the Polish 
cave of Pod-kochanka; and, what is still 
more remarkable, bone figures of anal- 
ogous character have been discovered 
amidst the remains of a neolithic station, 
described by the Russian explorer Inos- 
tranzeff, on the shores of the Lake of 
Ladoga. From these and other parallels, 
Dr. Tischler has been able to establish 
the existence of a distinct east-Baltic 
stone province extending from the Oder 
to the Lake of Ladoga, and in all probabil- 
ity to the Onega shores, and including not 
only the provinces of east and west Prus- 
sia but the greater part of Poland. The 
relation of these northern “idols ” to the 
clay figures of men and animals found in 
the Swiss lake-dwellings, in the pile set- 
tlements of Laibach, and some of the 
pre-historic sites of Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, where one has been found of alabas- 
ter, and the relation again of these latter 
to the “ Pallas ” of Dr. Schliemann’s Tro- 
jan excavations, or the rude “Carian” 
and Cypriote figures, suggest wide and 
far-reaching inquiries on which it is im- 
possible here to embark. 

Of the bronze age, pure and simple, 
there are very scanty remains in these 
east-Baltic coast-lands ; though there are 
sufficient examples both of Hungarian and 
west-Baltic forms, to show that before the 
close of the period in central and north- 
western Europe its arts were already tak- 
ing root in this region. Dr. Lissauer’s 
remarks on what he terms the “so-called 
bronze age,” but which, in the greater 
part of our Continent at least, represents 
a very well-defined stage of culture, reflect 
an attitude of mind not yet wholly extinct 
amongst German scholars. How far the 
Hallstatt culture can in this district be 
regarded as the immediate successor of 
that of neolithic times is a question, how- 
ever, of comparatively secondary impor- 
tance. The main fact with which we have 
to deal is that it is only in the transitional 
age that takes its name from the great 
Salzkammergut Cemetery, and when iron 
was already coming into use, that we have 
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the evidence of intimate and extended re- 
lations between the amber coast of the 
Baltic and the lands to the south and 
south-east. The importance of this fact 
in its bearing on the early course of the 
amber trade does not seem to me to be 
clearly brought out by Dr. Lissauer. Mon- 
telius, however, has conclusively shown 
that throughout the earlier and purer 
bronze age in central and north-western 
Europe the source of the amber supply 
was not the east Baltic, but the coast of 
Jutland and the mouths of the Elbe and 
Weser, where, as Miillenhoff has demon- 
strated on purely literary grounds, lay the 
Amber Islands of Pytheas. The main 
course of this early commerce, as indicated 
by the connection of the bronze-age forms 
discovered, was up the course of the 
Elbe; and the first appearance of an in- 
trusive southern culture at the Vistula 
mouth in Hallstatt times shows that it was 
not till this comparatively recent period 
that the Baltic amber route was opened 
up. But, when once this, then probably 
as now, far more prolific field was known, 
southern commerce showed more and 
more a tendency to follow this route, to 
the final desertion of the older line to the 
north-west. Among the most characteris- 
tic evidences of the trade relations thus 
established between the old Prussian am- 
ber coast and the Mediterranean may be 
cited the discovery of a “cordoned” 
bronze bucket of the class common to 
northern and southern Italy, and of which 
large finds have come to light in southern 
Hungary, —a class of objects which there 
seems no longer any warrant for qualify- 
ing, as Dr. Lissauer does, as ‘“ Etruscan,” 
but which, as Helbig has shown, may very 
well represent an old Chalcidian iebeic. 
A whole succession of finds of Greek coins 
further mark in somewhat later times the 
continued intercourse with the south. Dr. 
Lissauer apparently accepts the much- 
disputed Schubin find of archaic coins of 
Athens and Erchomenos, and though the 
inclusion in this sixth-century hoard of 
two later pieces of Athens and Miletus, 
and a modern Siamese coin, render the 
circumstances of the find open to grave 
suspicion, the later series of discoveries 
of coins of Thasos, Macedon, etc., extend- 
ing from Hungary to Gothland, throws a 
retrospective light on the probable direc- 
tion followed by one branch of this Baltic 
commerce. It appears equally clear, how- 
ever, both from archeological and historic 
sources, that another line crossed the 
Julian Alps to the head of the Adriatic, 
finding in all probability its southern con- 
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tinuation by the east-Adriatic coasting- 
route. This, it will be remembered, was 
the route followed by those who, in Herod- 
otus’s account, conveyed the mysterious 
gifts of the Hyperboreans to the Delian 
shrine of the sun-god —a mission which 
seems to have an inseparable connection 
with the “ sun-stone ” islands of Eridanos’s 
mouth and the Phaethontid maidens. 
Among the most interesting and char- 
acteristic features of the Hallstatt period 
in west Prussia are the “face-urns,” or 
cinerary vases with human features rudely 
modelled on their neck; and Dr. Lissauer 
is probably on the right track when he 
compares them with the early vases of the 
same kind discovered by Fraulein von 
Torma in the valley of the Maros in Tran- 
sylvania. That they have any relation 
with the face-urns of Etruria seems out of 
the question, especially since the appear- 
ance of the monograph of Professor Mi- 
lani, tracing the evolution of the developed 
Tuscan type from an earlier class of cin- 
erary vases with funeral masks attached to 
them. But the parallels from the Maros 
valley may be more plausibly regarded as 
supplying an intermediate link in space 
and time between the face-urns of the 
Baltic coast and those of prehistoric Troy. 
In other respects the ceramic forms that 
occur in west Prussia and its border-lands 


during this period, such as the “twin” 
and painted vases, show strong southern 


and south-eastern affinities; while the 
occurrence amongst the ornaments of 
Cyprea moneta and Cyprea annulus 
from the Red Sea and Indian Ocean 
point to still more extensive Eastern rela- 
tions. Cowry ornaments, it may be worth 
observing, are of frequent occurrence in 
the prehistoric cemeteries of the Cau- 
casian region, and there is here perhaps 
an indication of old Pontic communica- 
tions by the Dniester or Dnieper valleys 
—lines of intercourse which Dr. Lissauer 
does not seem to have kept sufficiently in 
view. 

The Hallstatt culture on the Old Prus- 
sian shore is in its turn cut short by that 
to which we in England give the name of 
“late Celtic,” but which on the Continent 
passes by the name of La Téne, from the 
Swiss station of that name. The Roman 
taste for amber ornaments subsequently 
gave a great impulse to the commercial 
intercourse between south and north via 
the Pannonian frontier station of Carnun- 
tum, and we have abundant evidence of 
the progress of Roman provincial arts on 
the lower Vistula. The finds of Roman 
coins become more and more frequent, 
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and culminate in the reign of Severus, 
after which time they as suddenly fall off. 
There can be little doubt, as Dr. Lissauer 
has suggested. that this sudden break in 
the commercial relations with the south is 
due to the great migration of the Gothic 
tribes, who had before this time estab- 
lished themselves in this part of the Baltic 
coast, to their new seats on the shores of 
the Black Sea and Trajan’s Dacia. Into 
the depopulated lands west of the Vistula 
the new tide of Slavonic settlement now 
poured, while the older branch of the Litu- 
Slavic race, the Aéstii or “ Old Prussians,” 
still held their own on the amber coast 
to the east of the river-mouth, as we know 
from the offerings made by them to King 
Theodoric. The last section of Dr. Lis- 
sauer’s work is directed to this Wendish 
period of east-Baltic history, to the “ Burg- 
wall” and the “ Bergwall,” the pile-dwell- 
ings, the characteristic pottery and orna- 
ments of the primitive Slavonic race, and 
to the monuments of their rising com- 
merce with Byzantium and the Arabian 
East. Toasomewhat later date, perhaps, 
may be assigned the curious stone figures 
included by Dr. Lissauer in. an appen- 
dix to his neolithic section, as to the 
date and origin of which he refrains from 
conjecture. There can, however, as the 
author himself admits, be no reasonable 
doubt that they belong to the same cate- 
gory of monuments as the well-known 
Kamienne baby, or “stone wives ” of the 
Russian steppes. They extend, in fact, 
in an unbroken zone through Poland and 
Lithuania to the steppes of the Dnieper 
and the Sea of Azoff, and find their anal- 
ogies in central Asia and in the rude stone 
figures on the Siberian kurgans. As to 
the ethnic character of the people who 
spread them over this vast Scythian 
region, we have the direct testimony of 
the traveller Rubruquis, who, when visit- 
ing the Polovtzi or Kumans — the scourge 
of medieval Russia — actually witnessed 
their erection over the grave-mounds or 
kurgans of that race. Their Turko-Ta- 
taric origin is indeed entirely borne out 
by their physiognomy, which, as I have 
myself had occasion for observing in va- 
rious parts of southern Russia, is of an 
unmistakably Mongolian cast, and their 
dress and accoutrements thoroughly bear 
out this identification, the head-gear in 
some instances being identical with that 
still worn by some Tekke-Turkomans. 
Individual divergences of type in some of 
the western examples may of course show 
that these Mongolian images were imi- 
tated by Wendish or Old Prussian, Polish, 
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or Lithuanian hands. Two things, how- 
ever, may be regarded as certain: that 
the stone figures of the steppes are of 
Turko-Tataric origin, and that the date of 
their Baltic reproductions is considerably 
later than neolithic times. 

ARTHUR J. EVANS. 


From The Spectator. 
THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 


THE universality of the idea that ani- 
mals can talk, and that some few human 
beings have acquired their languages, 
about which Mr, F. G, Frazer discourses 
in this month’s Archeological Review, is 
curious chiefly for this reason. It is a 
direct contradiction to universal and un- 
broken human experience. Nobody ever 
did understand the “talk” of beasts or 
birds, or meet anybody who understood it, 
or obtain any evidence worth a straw that 
it had ever been understood. Some of 
Mr. Atkinson’s Bushmen in South Africa 
told him, it is true, that they understood 
the talk of the apes to each other; but he 
did not believe them, or, we imagine, think 
it probable that they believed themselves. 
The statement was only rudimentary brag- 


ging. Most ideas widely entertained, even 
that of the hibernation of swallows under 
water, have a basis of some sort under 
them; but this one, though it extends to 
the most diverse families of men, has 


apparently none. It is one of the few 
instances of pure imagination common to 
the entire human race. Its genesis, how- 
ever, is not difficult to explain, and it has 
probably not been communicated from one 
tribe to another, but has started up con- 
stantly afresh. Beasts do roar and bellow 
and bark and squeak, birds do sing and 
chirp and twitter, and it is certain that 
some, if not all of the sounds they make, 
are intelligible not only to their own kind, 
but in some limited degree to other ani- 
mals or birds. The rook knows when to 
fly before the cry of the hawk, and the bay 
of the hound tells the fox of something 
more than his mere presence. Some men 
living much among animals or birds, more- 
over, learn to know many of their cries, 
and can tell unerringly whether they sig- 
nify anger, or pleasure, or menace, or even 
perplexity or doubt. It is quite natural, 
therefore, that early men, wholly unaware 
of any experience other than their own, 
and keenly conscious of their own igno- 
rance, should fancy that if they were only 
wise, they would know what the beasts 
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and birds were saying, and thence deduce 
that those who were exceptionally wise did 
actually know. Solomon, being the wisest 
of mankind, must, they thought, have 
known, and consequently in all legends 
about Soloman that power is attributed to 
him, with this addition, that he not only 
comprehended the speech of the inferior 
tribes of created things, but that he could 
use their tongues himself. His thanks to 
the hoopoes for hovering between him and 
the sun, which gained those birds their 
feather crowns, but cost them a grand 
massacre, were delivered to them direct, 
and inclear hoopoese. It is probable, too, 
that a circumstance never clearly explained 
had been observed in very early ages, and 
had been used to create an impression of 
a mysterious knowledge possessed by in- 
dividual men. It is quite certain that a 
few persons of either sex have some un- 
explained attraction for beasts, birds, and 
even bees; that “the creatures,” as Mrs. 
Oliphant calls them, have a special con- 
fidence in them, and that on occasion 
they will come at their call. We all know 
people whom dogs will lick at sight; 
there are children at whose call loose 
horses, otherwise uncatchable, will come 
back to the halter; and there are men who 
can attract the birds of the air. Some 
years ago, a man used to display that 
power in the Tuileries’ gardens every 
evening, and so far as could be observed, 
he did not distribute any food. Any man 
of the earlier day possessed of that attrac- 
tion would be likely to exaggerate it, and, 
like the medicine-men of the Indians of 
to-day, pretend that the beasts brought 
him information for the guidance of the 
tribes. That would be taken as proof 
positive that some men at least understood 
beast-talk and bird-talk. And there is 
another reason yet, on which we have a 
word to say. 

Is it not, on the whole, extremely sur- 
prising that human beings understand so 
little of the meaning of the sounds made 
by beasts and birds familiar to them for 
many generations? The creatures all utter 
sounds. They all utter, or atleast they all 
seem to utter, the same sounds to express 
the same emotions. The love-cry of the 
nightingale, the low by which a cow recalls 
a straying calf, the grunt of a pig when it 
sees food, the mew of acat which wants the 
door opened — that is, wants to attract at- 
tention — the bark of a domesticated dog 
to testify recognition, and the howl of an 
uncivilized dog as the moon rises, or of a 
civilized dog when the church-bells begin, 


| are all, to human ears at least, unchanging 
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sounds, sounds with one meaning and no 
other, and containing always the same 
notes. The creatures, in these instances 
at least, utter definite sounds, and it is 
hard to believe that they do not do the 
same on other occasions. The little par- 
rots called minas, when angry with one 
another, swear at each other perceptibly 
—that is, scream with a note wholly dis- 
tinct from the one they use on any other 
occasion — and crows, when setting their 
sentries or warning their comrades of dan- 
ger, utter a sound more like a bark than a 
caw. Oxen employed in field-work listen 
to one another’s lows, and raise their heads 
to attend to the sounds, which when they 
are collecting to go home are so regularly 
the same, that even human beings can 
understand their meaning. The creatures, 
in fact, speak,” in a limited way; and as 
a few of them—dogs and horses, for 
example — understand the words of men, 
some words even when not. addressed to 
them, they probably understand one an- 
other. But if they utter sounds with 
meaning, and always the same meaning, 
they use language, in however limited a 
degree ; and by what a friord reasoning is 
it shown to be impossible to learn that 
language? Why, for example, is it ludi- 


crously absurd to suppose that a man 
studying the jabber of an ape for twenty 


years, as some of the missionaries have 
studied the “clicks ” of the clicking races, 
should learn to know with much accuracy 
what that jabbering meant? If it were 
impossible for man to learn an unknown 
tongue without an interpreter, the answer 
would be easy ; but we know this is not the 
case, for uneducated men cast among sav- 
ages, have in repeated instances learned 
to speak their language. Cortez’s Mexi- 
can mistress, too, learned to speak and 
comprehend Spanish, though neither Cor- 
tez nor any other Spaniard knew, or by 
possibility could know at first, a word of 
Mexican. We are not saying for a mo- 
ment, be it understood, that beast “ lan- 
guage ” could be learned. The whole his- 
tory of human experience pronounces it 
impossible ; but the rationale of the im- 
possibility is most difficult to discover. 
The beast or bird has no thoughts? Grant 
this, though it is the purest assumption, 
utterly contradicted by the sullenness of a 
scolded dog, or the malice of a provoked 
monkey ; but what has that to do with the 
matter? The parrot has no thoughts, but 
we understand the parrot when he pro- 
nounces human vocables, and why can we 
not understand him after long experience 
when he utters his own cries, if, as expe- 
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rience seems to indicate, those cries are 
always the same, and always have a mean- 
ing? If you say they are never the same, 
that is an answer, but then it is an untrue 
one, as any gamekeeper will testify; or if 
you say they have no meaning, that is an 
answer, but then it does not consort with 
experience. All people keep cats, and 
most people are worried with them at 
night, Letany reader kept awake by them 
listen for five minutes to the sound of the 
miauling of a love-making cat, and com- 
pare it with the ordinary mew. It is to- 
tally different, and it never changes ; and 
a series of sounds peculiar in meaning 
and never changing are equivalent to 
speech. Yet a man shall learn more lan- 
guages than Mezzofanti or Dr. Carey 
sooner than he will learn one set of sounds 
uttered by a beast ora bird. Why? 
Suppose for a moment that by incessant 
and continuous attention, man had learned 
to comprehend, and what is more difficult, 
to register, the meaning of the cries ut- 
tered by the few animals he has domesti- 
cated, say, as accurately as the animals 
have learned to understand the cries he 
addresses to them, had, for example, 
found as definite a meaning for certain 
barks as a dog finds for certain whistles, 
what should we have gained? Not much, 
but yet something. The idea of the early 
peoples or childlike peoples that the beast 
or bird could reveal something worth 
hearing, is, of course, nonsense, unless we 
assume — the exact contrary of the appar- 
ent fact —that a beast can converse. That 
is a communication of thoughts, and is as 
impossible on the apparent evidence as 
the communication of thoughts by a little 
baby, whose cries, nevertheless, its moth- 
er often understands. All we should gain 
is clear knowledge when the creature was 
pleased or displeased, when it was hungry, 
when it was sick, when it was surprised or 
frightened, — when, in fact, it felt any emo- 
tion. Wecan nearly tell this much now 
about some animals; but we should then 
be able to tell it with much more certainty 
and continuance of conviction. Our ex- 
perience of animals would be much deeper, 
and would be less strictly confined to the 
individual creature. The result, we fancy, 
would be a perceptible increase in the 
power of control, which would be further 
enlarged by this. The sound you under- 
stand you can imitate ; and we should use 
sounds to call attention, to encourage, to 
warn, or to summon, which the beast would 
either learn more readily than our words, or 
would understand without learning at all. 
The communication between man and the 
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brutes which already exists in an inchoate 
and imperfect form would be facilitated, 
and it is on that communication that man’s 
authority for all useful purposes mainly 
rests. The dog who could understand no 


whistle would be of little value, and the 
horse which would neither stop nor go on 
at the word of command would be compar- 
atively a nuisance. 


A knowledge of the 
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meaning of the beasts’ cries would be 
equivalent to many new whistles, and give 
us perhaps unexpected words of command, 
That is all we should get; and that little, 
after three thousand years of experience, 
is as far off as ever. It is more than that 
time since Nimrod, and we do not yet know 
for certain whether a horse likes to go 
hunting or no. 





XAVIER’S HYMN, TRANSLATED BY POPE. 
— In Charles Butler’s ‘‘ Historical Memoirs,”’ 
vol. ii., p. 308, it is asserted that Pope trans- 
lated St. Francis Xavier’s celebrated hymn to 
the Deity. This information came from Mr. 
Wheble, a member of the Society of Jesus, a 
distinguished preacher, and he obtained it 
from Mr. Pigot, also a Jesuit, at whose desire 
the verses had been made. Xavier’s hymn, 
beginning with the words, O Deus, ego amo te, 
etc., is well known, but the translation is not 
found in the collections of the poet’s works. 
Here it is: — 

Thou art, my God, sole object of my love, 
Not for the hope of endless joys above; 

Not for the fear of endless pain below, 
Which they who love thee not, must undergo. 


For me and such as me thou deign’st to bear 
An ignominious cross, the nails, the spear ; 

A thorny crown transpierced thy sacred brow, 
While bloody sweats from every member flow. 


For me in tortures thou resign’dst thy breath, 

Embrac’d me on the cross, and saved me by 
thy death; 

And can these sufferings fail my heart to 
move ? 

What but thyself can now deserve my love? 


Such as then was, and is, thy love to me, 

Such is, and shall be still my love to thee; 
To thee, Redeemer, mercy’s sacred spring, 
My God, my Father, Maker, and my king! 


Bookworm. 


JEWS AND INEBRIETY.— The Yewssh Chron- 
icle says that Dr. Norman Kerr, the well- 
known writer on the physiological aspects of 
inebriety, has just published (Lewis, Gower 
Street) a new work, entitled ‘* Inebriety: its 
Etiology, Pathology, Treatment, and Juris- 
prudence.’? We quote two references to 
Jews: ‘‘One fact with reference to religion, 
which stands out in bold relief, is that the 
community of the Jews is conspicuous by its 





absence from this sorrowful exhibition of suf- 
fering humanity, and puts to open shame both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. It is pos- 
sible that a very few Jews have been classified 
under the denomination of Protestant, but I 
have never known of such an occurrence, 
The temperance of the Jews is proverbial. 
Extensive as my professional intercourse has 
been with them, I have never been consulted 
for inebriety in the person of a Jew, while my 
advice has been sought for this complaint by 
a very large number of Christians.’’ ‘* Under 
the last head —religion—I have referred to 
the remarkable temperance of the Jews. In 
my opinion their general freedom from ine- 
briety, in almost every clime and under almost 
all conditions (there are a very few exceptions 
to this rule), is as much due to racial as to 
hygienic, and more to racial than to religious 
influences. This extraordinary people has, 
amid wondrous vicissitudes, preserved a va- 
riety of distinctive characteristics, and I can- 
not help feeling that some inherited racial 
power of control, as well as some inherited 
racial insusceptibility to narcotism, strength- 
ened and confirmed by the practice of various 
hygienic habits, has been the main reason for 
their superior temperance. Even among those 
Jews in whom there has been an unusual en- 
joyment of alcoholic drinking, when (though 
they were not ‘ drunk ’) there has been a slight 
thickening of the speech, glibness of tongue, 
and unwonted exuberance of spirits, evidence 
ing a certain amount of alcoholic poisoning, 
I have never detected the existence of the 
disease inebriety. Of this strong impulse to 
alcoholic or other narcotism I have never 
seen a case among this distinctive people.” 


HEALTH OF RoME. — Intending visitors to 
Rome need a caution that the city is at the 
present time in anything but a state of salu- 
brity. By way of comparison the last weekly 
official returns of the rates of mortality per 
one thousand of population give 19°5 for Lon- 
don and 38°o for Rome, the latter thus show- 
ing a death-rate of nearly cent. per cent. higher 
for Rome than London. Medical Press. 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

inet with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


Discovery, yo Sciertific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
tire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Eaving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINION Ss. 


“We have thought that it was impossible toimprove © 


upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
lous Fe py of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
proachable by any other publication of its kind, and 
is in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best we of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upowall literary and public matters. It main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . nd repository of the 
literature of the age.”” — New - York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
inography, phi —_. or religion, that cannot be 
found in it. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LiviNG AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance." — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.”’— Boston Journal. 

“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
ai voremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

orid. 


“There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE LivinG AGE. All branches of sueeery activity 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keepin 
up with the current of English literature.” — Zpiscopa 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled, collecting the best thought 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . ‘The ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — 7he Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature fora little money 
THE LivinG AGe leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy pees who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.” — Zhe Advance, 


icago. 

6 it furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘* At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Bosion Globe. 

“It has been our Jiterary companion for mang poem, 


and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —historti- 
cal, scientific. philosophical, philological, and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
than Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It is unequalled.” — North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

“ Itisabsolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 
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Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Tae Lrvrne AcE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Mayazine, postpaid. 
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The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign m ines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a poe reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and a 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, potoceves. science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a singie point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AcE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says : — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” y 
The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THE LivinG AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 


The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
chs If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.” 


The Christian Advocate, New York, pup: _ 
“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 
The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 
“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Cucago, says: — 
“it is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


epartment are represented on 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

‘* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says : — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be gt for so little money: in no other orm 
ean so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says : — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AcE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest. and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tne Livinc AGg proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 


keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly Tue Livine AGE.” 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If a man were to read Tue Livine AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge,” ° 
The Pyare Arges says: — 

“ It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly bo age mee gives it certain advantages over its 
montbly rivals. 


The Cincinnati Gazette says it is . 
“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette — itis 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says-: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self toa a temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or m. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 

what not to print,—and the result is that 
er of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 
The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 

ors of THE Livinc Acg is not worth knowing.” 


The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says 
“It has no rival. and if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says : — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livine Acs; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. - We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of tAis thing than the 
beginning.’” 
The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it ts 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matte? 
published in the United States.” 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt es 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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